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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following publications were received in the Library during the year. 
Some of them were gifts from members who subscribe personally to the particular 
Society. The Library Committee are glad to record their appreciation of such gifts. 


1. Publications issued by a Society or Institution 

Birmingham Natural History & Philosophical Society—Proceedings. 

Botanical Society of the British Isles—(1) Watsonia, (2) Proceedings. 

Bristol Naturalists’ Society—Proceedings. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science—Science. 

British Deer Society—Deer News. 

British Trust for Ornithology—(1) New Bulletin, (2) Bird Study. 

California Academy of Sciences—Proceedings. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Proceedings. 

Carnegie U.K. Trust—Annual Report. 

Dorset Natural History & Archaeology Society—Proceedings. 

Fair Isle Bird Observatory—Annual Report. 

Fauna Preservation Society—Oryx. 

Hampshire Field Club & Archaeology Society—Proceedings. 

Hampshire Field Club: Ornithological Section—Bird Report. 

Hertfordshire Natural History Society—Transactions. 

Historical Association—Pamphlets. 

Isle of Wight Natural History & Archaeological Society—Proceedings. 

Linnean Society of London (Botany)}—Proceedings. 

Men of the Trees—Trees and Life. 

National Trust—News Letter. 

Royal Commonwealth Society—Journal. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Journal. 

Royal Society for the Protection of Birds—Bird Notes. 

Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden—Natur und Museum. 

Severn Wildfowl Trust—Annual Report. 

Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A.—Annual Report. 

Societé Jersiaise—Annual Bulletin. | 

The British Entomological & Natural History Society—Proceedings and Trans 
actions. ) 

Torquay Natural History Society—Transactions and Proceedings. 

Tromso Museum, Norway—{1) Astarte (short papers), (2) Acta Borealia, 

Upsala University, Sweden—Acta Phytogeographica Suecica. 

U.S. Information Service—Pamphlets, Science Horizons. 

West Wales Naturaliste’ Trust—Nature in Wales. 

Zoological Society of London—Newsletter. 


2. Periodicals received 
Animals, Antiquity, British Birds, Geographical Magazine, Nature, Science Journal 


The Bourne Press, 3/11 Spring Road, Bournemouth 
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Bournemouth 
Natural Science 
Society 


Proceedings 
(1972-73) 


VOLUME LIX 
PART V 


Introductory ote 


The objects of the Society are declared by the second of its rules to be “the 
promotion of the study of Science in all its branches, and of Public Education 
by means of Lectures, Field Meetings, the Reading and Discussion of Papers, and 
in any way that the Council of the Society shall deem advisable”. 


The branches of Science at present represented are as follows:—Archseology 
and History, Astronomy, Botany, Entomology, Geography, Geology, Ornithology, 
Photography, Physics and Chemistry, and Zoology. 


During the Winter Session, from October to April, frequent meetings are 
held comprising Lectures and Demonstrations on subjects of scientific interest, 
illustrated by lantern slides, films, the epidiascope, diagrams, specimens and 
experiments. 


Throughout the Summer Session, Field Meetings are held in various suitable 
places in the neighbourhood of the town, or sometimes Coach Tours are arranged 
to districts of scientific interest at a distance. 


The management of the Society is vested in a Council, which is elected at ~ 
the Annual General Meeting. 


The Society possesses a Library available for the use of Members. Books 
may, under certain conditions, be borrowed by Members, and there is a Reading 
Room in which works of reference may be consulted. The Museum contains many 
valuable scientific collections and specimens. There is a well-equipped Dark 
Room for the use of Members interested in Photography. 


Members are elected by the Council and pay an annual subscription of £3.00 
for full membership. Life Subscription £25.00. Family Subscription (for members 
of a family living in the same house), is as follows: First Adult Member £3.00, 
additional Adult Members £2.00. Associate Membership Subscription is £1.00 
and is restricted to young people up to 18 years of age or, if a bona-fide full time 
student, up to 21 years of age. 


Country Membership applies only to those Ordinary Members who reside 
permanently Outside the boundaries of Bournemouth, Christchurch and Poole. 


Subscriptions of Country Members are, First Adult Member £2.00, additional 
Adult Members, same family £1.50 


Special subscription for visitors to Bournemouth, 25p per month. 


Members may enter into a Deed of Covenant to pay subscriptions by Banker’s 
Order over the period of seven years. At present, the Society benefits by approxi- 
mately 43p on each £1 subscribed in this way. Full particulars from the Hon. 
Treasurer on request. 


A three-monthly programme, giving full details of all meetings is posted to ~ 
every Member and a Volume of Proceedings is published each year of which 
each Member receives a copy. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Honorary Deputy Secretary, 
Bournemouth Natural Science Society, 39 Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


PROCEEDINGS 


of the 


Bournemouth 
Natural Science 
Society 


VOLUME LIX 
PART V 


ISi2 = 15 


Edited by 
GRAHAM TEASDILL 
F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 


PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY AT ITS HOUSE, 
39, CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 1974 


Price: S5Op 


Back numbers of some previous editions of the Proceedings can be 
purchased from the Secretary. 
Volume LIX Part II, price 75p, Parts III and IV SOp, other issues 
25p each. 
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Bournemouth Matural Science Society 
OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1973-74 


N.B.—University degrees and other qualifications are inserted only at the first 


mention of names. 


President : 
Miss K. MILNER BENNETTS, F.Z.S. 


Vice-Presidents : 


Sa. Lor. J. L. C. BANKS Miss D. M. LOWTHER, B.SC. 
T. M. BELL, B.A., M.B., B.CH. Miss U. M. OGLE 
E. CHAMBERS, F.L.S. Miss M. A. M. PENROSE, B.SC. 


Miss F. M. EXTON, B.A. 


H. V. Harris D. A. WRAY, PH.D., M.SC., F.G.S. 
Mrs. A. K. HUNT, B.SC. 


Chairman of Council : Bric. A. B. D. EDWARDS, C.B.E., M.C. 


Deputy Chairman ;: W. C. THOMAS 
Council : 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS, OFFICERS, CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS AND CHAIRMEN 


CoMMITTEES (all ex officio) 


Mrs. M. ARNOLD H. D. GRIFFITHS, M.A. 
K. L. ANDERSON, C.ENG., F.I.MECH.E, W. J. MIDDLETON 
F.N.Z.LE. Mrs. B. TAYLOR 
Mrs. I. M. BIRCUMSHAW, B.SC. W. C. THOMAS 
Mrs. W. CHOME Mrs. G. M. THOMAS, M.A., B.LITT. 
Mrs. J. C. EARL Mrs. M. GRANGE-BENNETT 


Chairmen of Sections : 
Archeology and History : J. ROBINSON, B.SC. 
Astronomy : G. NASH, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Botany : 2 
Geography 
Geology } H. C. HEALES, J.P., F.B.S. 
Photography : Miss U. M. OGLE 
Physics and Chemistry : F. OLDHAM, J.P., M.A., B.SC., F.INST.P. 
Zoology—Entomology : Sa. Lor. J. L. C. BANKS 
Mammalia: Miss K. M. BENNETTS 
Ornithology : Mrs. L. M. MAppox 


Hon. Secretary : H. C. HEALEs 
Hon. Deputy Secretary : Mrs. V. A. HEALES 
Hon. Programme Secretary : Mrs. B. E. HOOTON-SMITH 
Hon. Despatch Secretary : Miss M. HIpPERSON 
Hon. Ciné Programme Secretary : Mrs. G. DRAPER 
Hon. Press Officer ;: Mrs. A. K. HUNT 


Hon. Treasurer : F. W. WILSON, F.C.LS. 
Hon. Assistant Treasurer : A. H. FRENCH 


Hon. Curator : W. A. Bray 
- Hon. Editor : G. TEASDILL 


Hon. Librarian : Miss E. HornNg, M.A. 
Hon. Assistant Librarian : Mrs. B. E. HOOTON-SMITH 


Hon. Slides Custodian : J. C. MITTON, A.C.A. 
Hon. Projectionists ; Ciné—F .W. BARNES; Still—J. C. MITTON 


Bankers : 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., THE SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH 


Trustees ;: 


Miss DorotTHy MARY LOWTHER, B.SC. JOHN CHARLES MITTON 
Miss K. MILNER BENNETTS, F.Z.S. WILLIAM H. LEE 


Hon. Auditors : 


J. G. PARKINSON H. P. WHEELER 


G. TEASDILL, F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 


OF . 
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Finance and General Purposes : 


Chairman : Bric. A. B. D. EDWARDS 


PRESIDENT, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, HON. TREASURER, HON. SECRETARY, CHAIRMAN OF 
CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS COMMITTEE, HON. DEPUTY SECRETARY, Hon. ASSISTANT 
TREASURER (all ex Officio) 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt, G. TEASDILL 


Museum : 
Chairman : W. A. BRAY 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS (ex officio) 
Mrs. V. W. EATON, G. TEASDILL 


Library : 
Chairman : Miss E. HORNE 


Mrs. I. M. BircumMsHAw, W. J. MIDDLETON, Miss C. F. NoLt, 
F. OLDHAM, Mrs. B. E. HOoTON-SMITH (Deputy Librarian) 


House : 


Chairman : K. L. ANDERSON 
Mrs. W. CHOoME, W. H. Lee, Mrs. B. TAYLOR 


Garden : 
Chairman : Mrs. W. CHOME 
Miss R. W. Brown, Miss D. CLAmMp, Miss H. I. PAYNE, Miss E. M. WHITAKER 


Tea : 
Chairman : Mrs. M. K. PARKINSON 


Miss R. W. Brown, Miss I. K. BURROUGHS, Mrs. F. M. Coote, Mrs. A. Cousins, 
Mrs. M. LAIDLAW, Miss W. A. SAUNDERS, Mrs. B. Taytor, Mrs. H. I. Taybor, 
Mrs. L. WHEELER, Miss E. M. WHITAKER 


Entertainment : 


Chairman : Miss M. ALLEN 


Mrs. I. M. BiIRCUMSHAW, Miss D. CLAmMp, Mrs. A. Day, Mrs. C. D. M. Gorse: 
J. ROBINSON, Mrs. D. SUCKLING 


Visiting : 
Chairman : Mrs. E. BUCKLAND 


Sep. Lor. J. L. C. BANKS, Mrs. V. FOLLETT, Miss F. A. StirF, Mrs. G. WALKER, 
Miss E. M. WHITAKER 


Welcoming : 
Chairman: W. J. MIDDLETON 


Miss K. M.- BENNETTS, Mrs. I. M. BiIRCUMSHAW, W. A. BRAY, 
Miss I. K. BURROUGHS, Mrs. V. W. EATON, Bric. A. B. D. EDwarDs, 
Mrs. H. M. FRENCH, MR. & Mrs. W. LAIDLAW, Mrs. W. H. LEE, J: SS onnisen 
Mrs. D. SUCKLING 


1968 
1958 


1961 
1958 


1969 
1962 
1963 
1971 
1968 
1968 
1960 
1960 
1955 
1968 
1968 
1972 
1971 


1970 
1965 
1970 
1963 


1967 
1972 
1950 
1964 
1962 
1966 
1966 
1970 
1971 
1967 
1972 


1967 
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Bournemouth Patural Science Society 
List of Members 


Revised to 3\st October, 1973 


* HONORARY MEMBER 


_ V VICE-PRESIDENT 


~ Past PRESIDENT 


w GILBERT WHITE FELLOWSHIP 
L LIFE MEMBER 
A ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


The year of election is given before the name of each member 
Unless otherwise stated all addresses are in Bournemouth 


Adkins, Mrs. K. J. 


Agar, R., C.ENG., M.I.C.E., 
M.I.MUN.E., A.M.I.STRUCT.E., 
A.M.T.P.L. 

Aiers, Miss E. M. 

Aiers, Mrs. F. 


Allen, Mrs. A. B. M. 
Allen, Mrs. A. W. S. 
Allen, Miss M. 
Allin, Mrs. J. M. 
Allington, A. H. 
Allington, Mrs. I. 
Alsford, C. 
Alsford, Mrs. J. R. 
Ambler, Mrs. A. 
Ames, W. J. C. 
Ames, Mrs. D. A. 
Anderson, G., B.SC. 
Anderson, K. L., C.ENG., 
F.I.MECH.E. 
Andrews, Mrs. A. 
Andrews, Miss K. E. 
Angus-Hay, Mrs. L. E. 
Archer, Mrs. H. M. 


LArnold, Mrs. M. 


Atley, Mrs. C. E. 


*Bailey, Mrs. A. A. 


Balch, Miss M. M., M.B.E., B.A. 


Balfour-Browne, Miss E. F. 


Band, J., M.P.s. 
Band, Mrs. M., M.A. 


'aBand, Miss E. 


Band, Mrs. S. G. 


vtBanks, Sqd.-Ldr. J. L. C. 


Barber, Miss E. M. 
Barnes, F. W. 


6 Pennington House, 8 Grosvenor Road 
BH4 8BL 
84 Howard Road BH8 9ED 


Flat 1, 19 McKinley Road, BH4 8AG 

6 Arnewood Court, Westcliffe Road 
BH2 5ET 

82 Westcliff Road BH4 8BG 

80 Bath Hill Court, BH! 2HT 

174 Holdenhurst Road BH8 8AS 

14 Oakwood Road, Highcliffe 

29 Colemere Gardens, Highcliffe 


20 Church Road, Ferndown BH22 9EU 


13 Elgin Road BH4 9NL 
3 Rothesay Road BH4 9NH 


6 Grove Mansions, Grove Road BHI 3DA 
21 Marchwood, 8 Manor Road BH1 3EY 


41 James Road, Branksome BH12 IEA 

49 Christchurch Road BH! 3PA 

9 Windermere Road, BH3 7LF 

4 Barclay Mansions, St. Valerie Road 
BH2 6PF 

1198 Christchurch Road BH7 6DY 

6 Solent Road, BH6 4BP 


4 East Avenue BH3 7BY 

Flat 3 ,37 Queens Park South Drive 
BH8 9BH 

Acorn Cottage, Station Road, Verwood 
BH21 6PU 

5 Boscombe Cliff Road BH5 1JL 
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2 Lombard Avenue BH6 3LY 

Kingston, Dene Walk, Ferndown ~ 
BH22 8PQ — 

3 Queens Court, 7 Marlborough Road 
BH4 8DB 

12 Springfield Avenue, Christchurch 
BH23 2PE 


1971 


1972 
1971 


LBartram, T., F.N.I.M.R., 
F.R.S.H., F.H.A. 
Beckwith, W. E. 
Beckwith, Mrs. I. A. 


1944*tvBell, T. M., B.A., M.B., B.CH. 


1941 
1971 
1971 
1963 


1947 
1967 


1972 
1966 


1970 
1972 
1972 
1965 
1969 


1951 
1973 


1971 
1971 
1964 


1960 
1972 
1957 
1972 


1967 
1972 
1969 


1969 
1968 
1971 


1970 
1970 


1967 
1966 


1967 
1962 


1973 
1969 
1971 


1971 
1964 
1970 
1930 
1973 
1973 


Bell, Mrs. R. M. 

Bennett, E. G., M.A. 
Bennett, Mrs. M. T. 
Bennetts, Miss K. M., F.zZ.S. 


Berrill, Miss M. E. 
Bettell, Miss I. M. 


Bevans, Mrs. E. 
Bidder, E. R. 


Biggs, Miss E. W. 
Birchenough, Mrs. A. 
Birkinshaw, D. 


Bircumshaw, Mrs. I. M., B.SC. 


Bisiker, T. D. 
LBlandford, Mrs. R. I. 
Blanksby, Mrs. A. M. 


Bliss, J. W. 
Bliss, Miss I. 
Blower, Miss M. 


Boite, E. E. G. 
Booth, Miss E. A. 
Booth, Mrs. L. 
Bowers, J. F. R. 


Bowers, Mrs. M. P. 
Bradley, Mrs. F. M. I. 
Bray, W. A. 


Bray, Mrs. E. M. F. 
Brazier, Miss M. A. 
Broadway, Mrs. V. M. 


Brooks, J. L. 
LBrooks, Miss M. M., PH.C., 
M.P.S., F.R.S.H., F.R.E.S. 
Brown, H. G. 
Brown, Miss R. W., B.A. 


Brown, S. C. S., F.D.S., R.C.S., 


L.D.S. 
Brown, Miss V. C. 


Buckland, C. 
Buckland, Mrs. E. 
Burges, L. H. 


Burges, Mrs. E. 
Burroughs, Miss I. K. 
Burt, Mrs. O. M. 
Bury, Miss G. I. 
Butcher, Mrs. C. E. 
Butler, Mrs. G., B.A. 
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6 Browning Avenue, BHS INN 

8 Cranleigh Gardens, BH6 5LE 

5a Stourwood Avenue BH6 3PN 

18 Ashling Crescent BH8 SJB 

29 Belle Vue Gardens, Bell Vue Road 
BH6 3BG 


4la Cavendish Road BH1 1RA 

4 Curzon Court, 11 Portarlington Road 
-BH4 8BU 

7 Heathwood Road, BH9 2JX 

Durley Dene Hotel, Westcliff Road 
BH2 5HE 

41 Christchurch Road BH1 3NS 

2 Warren Edge Road BH6 4AU 

30 Lowther Road BH8 8NG 

116 Albany, Manor Road, BHI 3EW 

23 Greensleeves Avenue, Broadstone 
BH18 8BJ 

B18 Elizabeth Court, Grove Road 
BH1 3DC 

12 Arnewood Court, West Cliff Road 
BH2 5ET 

9 Oak Close, West Parley, BH22 8UA 


6 Newton Road, Canford Cliffs 
BH13 7EX 
17 Browning Avenue BH5 INR 
538 Holdenhurst Road BH7 7AQ 
41 Cedar Avenue, Christchurch BH23 2PS 
2 Wootton Court, Wootton Mount 
BH1 1PJ 


83 Albany ,Manor Road BH1 3EW 
234 Ringwood Road, Leigh Common, 
Wimborne 


4 Cedar Avenue BH10 7EF 

A23 San Remo Towers, Sea Road 
BHS5 1JR 

7 Milton Road, Wimborne BHi2 INY 
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3 Blake Hill Avenue, Poole BH14 8QA 

11 St. Winifreds Court, 3 St. Winifreds 
Road BH2 6NY 

158 Harewood Avenue BH7 7BG 


9 Laverstock, Boscombe Cliff Road 
BHS5 1JN 
110 Harewood Avenue BH7 6NS 


7 Wolverley Court, 31 Marlborough Road 
BH4 8DF 


14 Richmond Park Avenue BH8 9DP 
17 Vicarage Road BH9 2SA 

10 Rossley Close, Highcliffe BH23 4RR 
10 Victoria Gardens, Fordingbridge 
267 Belle Vue Road BH6 3BD 


1967 


1964 Cartwright, Miss D. E., M.B.£. 


1967 


Cady, Mrs. L. 


Chalmers, Mrs. E. W., M.A. 


1943*tvChambers, E., F.L.s. 


1950 
1959 
1912 
1951 
1942 
1968 
1945 


1973 
1970 


1967 
1963 
1973 
1972 
1958 


1972 
1973 


1973 
1971 
1973 
1970 
1973 
1941 


1945 
1972 


1952 


1971 
1971 


1971 
1972 
1970 
1970 
1948 
1956 


1971 
1973 
1973 
1969 
1966 
1972 
1971 


1972 
1972 
1968 


Chambers, Mrs. E. 
Charter, Mrs. E. E. 


*7Chilver, Miss K. M. 


Chomé, E. E. P. 
*Chomé, Mrs. W. 
Clamp, Miss D. 
Clarke, Mrs. M. 


Clegg-Hill, Mrs. J. P. 
Clement, Miss E. W. 


Clifton, Mrs. F. A., D.P.H. 

Clode, J. C. 

Clode, Mrs. V. M. 

Coates, Sir F. G. L. 
*Cocke, M. H. 


Collier, Miss D. 
Collinson, W. E., F.R.E.S. 


Collinson, Mrs. M. L. 

Collinson, Miss M. 

Cook, Mrs. D. 

Cooke, F. W. 

Cooke, Mrs. M. M. L., J.P. 
LCooper, Mrs. E. M. 


Cooper-Hunt, Mrs. E. G. 
Coote, Mrs. F. M. 


Corser, Miss G. M. 
Cotton, Mrs. K. 


Cotton, Dr. W. J., B.A., B.M., 


B.CH. 
Coulton, Miss L. M. 
Cousins, Mrs. A. 
Cowell, H. F. 
Cowell, Mrs. E. J. 
*Cox, Mrs. E. D. 
LCox, Miss M. G. E. 


Crawford, Miss E. M. 


Crawshaw, T. A., M.INST.M.E. 


Crawshaw, Mrs. G. A: 
Crews, W. E., B.SC. 
Cromey-Hawke, Mrs. D. 
Crossland, D. 


Crouchley, A. E., C.B.E., M.A., 


B.COM. 


Davis, Mrs. D. D. 
Davis, R. T. 
Davis, Miss D. W. 
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108 Alexandra Road BH14 9EP 

31 Wistaria House, Redhill Drive 
BH10 6AE 

High Bank, 5 Headswell Crescent 
BH10 6LF 

49 St. Catherines Road BH6 4AQ 


Flat 3, 1 Cavendish Place BH1 1RQ 
262 Windham Road BH1 4QX 
6 Alyth Road BH3 7DF 


22 Brierley Road BH10 6EH 

4 Gardens Court, 57 Parkstone Road, Poole 
BH15 2NX 

216 Muscliffe Lane, BH9 3NW 

16 Twynham Avenue, Christchurch 
BH23 1QU 

3 Tutton Lodge, Christchurch BH23 3LR 

11 Oakley Road, Wimborne 


Launchfield, Briantspuddle 

St. Ives House, Horton Road, St. Ives, 
Ringwood 

134b Richmond Park Road BH8 8TW 

Picket Wood, Forest Lane, Hightown, 
Ringwood 


14 New Road BH10 7DT 

6 Wollaston Road BH6 4AR 

14 Meadow Close, Ferndown 

3a Oban Road, BH3 7BG 

B18 Elizabeth Court, Grove Road 
BH1 3DC 

14 Marine Drive East, Barton-on-Sea 

D4 Exbourne Manor, 37 Christchurch 
Road BH1 3NX 

3 Aspen House, Elm Grove Place, 
Salisbury 

13 Fairways, Ferndown 


33 99 


39 Chigwell Road BH8 9HW 
51a Newstead Road BH6 3HL 
62 Hurn Way, Christchurch 


248 Castle Lane BH8 9TT 

4 The Maitlands, 8 Portarlington Road 
BH4 8BT 

11 Central Drive 

94 Meon Road BH7 6PR 

20 Gorsecliff Court, Boscombe Spa Road 

29 Antony’s Avenue, Poole BH14 8JQ 

38 Elgin Road BH3 7DH 

188 Castle Lane BH9 3JZ 

21a Woodland Avenue BH5 2DJ 


5 Marks Road BH9 2XQ 


3 St. Margarets, St. Valerie Road 
BH2 6PE 
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1964 Day, Mrs. A. 


15 Bosley Way, Christchurch 
1967 Deacon, Miss M. G. K. 


42 Belmont Road, Poole BH14 ODB 


1973. Dear, Mrs. M. H., B.A. Dene Walk, Ferndown 
1930 *de Castro, H. 72 Springdale Avenue, Broadstone 
1935. Derry, Mrs. H. E. 33 Bellevue Crescent BH6 3BW 
1962 Dickson, A. A. 23 Sandy Lane, Poole BH16 SEJ 
1972 Dickson, Mrs. D. W. 8 Nairn Court, Nairn Road, BH3 7BE 
1970 Dodds, J. J., B.A. B4 Halebrose Mansions, Bellevue Road 
| . BH6 3DU 
1972 Dolamore, Mrs. M. 15 Dene Walk, Parley Cross, BH22 8PQ 
1969 Domoney, Mrs. M. A. 79 Hankinson Road BH9 1HP 
1973 Donnelly, J. F. 3 Buce Hayes Close, Highcliffe 
1973. Donnelly, Mrs. W. Re Oe 
1970 Dowland, C. J. 49a St. Catherines Road BH6 4AQ 
1968 Dowland, Mrs. M. M. AA Se 
1970 Draper, G. S. 44 Brackendale Road BH8 9JA 
1970 Draper, Mrs. O. G. 5h e 
1973. Draper, A. 45 St. Osmonds Road, Poole 
1961 Draper, Mrs. G. BA Ee 
1953 Dudley, D. J. 17 Widdicombe Avenue, Poole 
1955 Dudley, Mrs. I. a es 
1972 Dunfee, Miss E. G. 5 Barton Drive, Barton-on-Sea 
1969 Dyke, Mrs. R. 9 Nairn Court, Nairn Road BH3 7BE 
1967 ~— Earl, Mrs. J. C. 10 Merrifield Drive, Broadstone 
1953 Eaton, Mrs. V. W. 16 Barclay Mansions, St. Valerie Road 
BH2 6PF 
1965 *Edwards, Brig. A. B. D., 234 Burlington Hotel, BHS 1AD 
C.B.E., M.C. 
1969 Edwards, Miss G. M. — 119 Craigmoor Avenue BH8 9LT 
1967  Eisner-Heublum, Dr. A.,PH.p. 5 Pandora Road, London, N.W.6 
1963 ~— Elliott, Mrs. D. 85 South Road BHI 4PB 
1971 + Evans, J. T. 5 Leven Avenue BH4 9LH 
1973 Ewing, Mrs. M. 47 Alumhurst Road BH4 8EW 


1955*7VExton, Miss F. M., B.A. 


Far Hills, Bestwall Crescent, Wareham 


1972 Farrar, Miss H. L. 90 St. James Street, Shaftesbury 
1953 wLFarwell, Mrs. S. M. A. Latch Farm, Fairmile, Christchurch 
1972 Fenn-Smith, Mrs. L. R. Heathlands Hotel, East Cliff 
1973 Fernihough, Miss N. 8 Cranford Crescent, Poole 
1963 —- Field, A. J., M.c., B.SC., F.I.M. 85 Lower Blandford Road, Broadstone 
1965 — Fildes, Mrs. E. M. 32 Clifton Road, Poole 
1973 Finmore, Mrs. K. E. 34 Hurn Way, Christchurch 
1966 ~=Fitch, Miss E. N. Durley Dene Hotel, West Cliff 
1965 Foley, Miss E. 27 The Chantrey, Madeira Road BH1 1QS 
1973 Follett, J. C. Windward, 10a Stevenson Crescent, 
Parkstone 
1954 _ Follett, Mrs. V. ¥ a3 
1973 Foster, Mrs. A. R. 33 Tollard Court, West Hill Road 
BH2 5EH 
1962 Fox, Mrs. V. 1 Clifton Court, Heathcote Road BHS 1EY 
1973 Francis, E. C. 18 Solent Road BH6 4BP 
1963 Freeman, Miss R. C. 10 St. Augustines Road BH2 6NC 
1968 French, A. H. 36 Duicie Road BH3 7EA 
1970 French, Mrs. H. M. | .) ee 
1972 Gillett, Miss M. M. A. 16 Talbot Avenue BH3 7HX 
1963 Goldie, Mrs. C. D. M. 20 Balcombe Road, Poole 
1955 Gompel, Mrs. M. K. 12 Chigwell Road BH8 9HW 
1949  Goodhart, Mrs. M. S. West Thorpe, Lymington 
1963 Graham, Miss C. A. 16 Church Road BH6 4AT 


1965 


1953 


1967 
1970 
1973 
1967 
1973 
1973 


1951 
1951 
1971 
1971 
1962 
O78 
1973 
1973 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1955 


1958 
1959 


1961 
1964 


1951 
1973 
1951 
1969 
1971 
1970 
1970 
1972 
1971 


1971 
1954 
1971 
1968 
1962 
1960 


1963 
1972 
1972 


1961- 


1967 
1973 
1973 
1957 


Grange-Bennett, Mrs. M. 
Gray, Miss E. 


Green, Mrs. E. I., B.A. 
Greville-Heygate, Mrs. D. 
Griffin, Mrs. A. G. 
Griffiths, H. D., M.A. 
Griffiths, Mrs. R. A. 
Gunter, Mrs. R. B. 


Haines, Miss G. M. 

Haines, Miss R. M. 

Hall, J. O. 

Hall, Mrs. D. M. 

Hall, Mrs. E., B.sc. 
Hampden-Smith, Capt. W. F. 
Hampden-Smith, Mrs. J. 


AHampden-Smith, Master M. J. 


Hanna, Mrs. K. A., M.A. 
Hanna, H. J. E. 
Harding, R. 

Harding, Mrs. L. 


*vHarris, H. V. 


Harris, Mrs. W. I. 
Harvey, Miss G. E. J. 


Harvey, Mrs. F. E., M.B., CH.B. 


Hatton, R. H.S., M.A. 


Hawker, Mrs. E. 
Hayball, Miss G. 
Hayman, Miss M. S. 
Hayter, Miss E. 
Hayward, Mrs. E. 
Heales, H. C., J.P., F.B.S. 
Heales, Mrs. V. A. 
LHealey, Mrs. R. 
Heaton, W. J., B.ENG., C.ENG., 
F.LE.E. 
Heaton, Mrs. M. I. 
Hermon, J. A. 
Higdon, Mrs. V. M. 
Hills, Mrs. W. 
Hipperson, Miss M. 


*Holbrook, H. S., B.SC., C.ENG., 


F.I.E.E. 
Holbrook, Mrs. M. E. 
Holder, F. H. 
Holder, Mrs. A. R. . 
Hooton-Smith, Mrs. B. E. 
LHorne, Miss E., M.A. 
Hull, Mrs. D. M. 
AHull, A. L. 
Hunt, W. A. 


1954*tvHunt, Mrs. A. K., B.sc. 


1969 
1972 


1945 
1973 


Jackson, Mrs. J. C. 
Jarrold, Miss C. W. 


Jenkins, Miss P. 
Johnson, Miss B. M. 
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6 Brudenell Avenue, Poole 

44 Edmondsham House, Terrace Road 
BH2 5NJ 

27 Southlea Avenue BH6 3AD 

Long Close House, Downton 

A4 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BH5 1JR 

C23 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BHS 1JY 


10 Ravenscourt Road BH6 SEF 


Appleslade, Linwood, Ringwood 
36 Keith Road BH3 7DU 


16 Beresford Road BH6 SAA 
The Round House, Woodlands, Wimborne 


99 2? 


6 Cliff Road, Barton-on-Sea 
3 Portchester Place, BH8 8JS 


15 St. Winifreds Court, St. Winifreds Road 
BH2 6NY 


37 Redhill Court, Wimborne Road 
BH10 7DH 

C21 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BHS 1JT 

Pine Cottage, Lower Rowe, Holt, 
Wimborne 

64 Alumhurst Road BH4 8EU 

67 Walcott Avenue, Christchurch 

39 Queens Park South Drive BH8 9BJ 

38 Edgehill Road BH9 2PQ 

54 Lansdowne Road BH1 1RS 

23 Albemarle Road BH3 7LZ 


5 Leven Avenue BH4 ‘OCH 
8 Mayfair, 74 West Cliff Road BH4 8BG 


43 Stourcliffe Avenue BH6 3PU 

2 Albemarle Court, Manor Road BH1 3JA 
271 Burlington Hotel BHS 1AD 

69 Headswell Avenue BH10 6JZ 

17 Ken Road BH6 3ET 


105 Northfield Road, Ringwood 


4 Iddesleigh Road BH3 7JR 
4 Rowena Road BH6 3AE 
28 Roslin Hall, Manor Road 


Flat 1, 5 ‘Alton Road, Poole 


29 99 
/ 


31 Western Road BH13 7BH 

Flat 4, Stanley Court, Brunstead Road, 
Poole 

School Cottage, Hinton, Christchurch 

61 Wimborne Road BH3 7AN 


1928 
1972 


1970 
1970 
1963 
1968 
1971 
1965 
1965 
1967 
1971 


1968 
1968 
1968 
1973 
1972 
1972 
1959 
1962 
1970 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1973 
1957 
1957 
1961 


1973 
1973 
1973 
1970 
1973 
1973 
1970 


1934*}vLowther, Miss D. M., B.SC. 


1971 
1972 
1972 


1969 
1973 


1956 


1958 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1956 
1970 
1970 
1959 
1946 
1967 
1970 
1970 
1964 
1973 
1973 


Kendall, Miss G. J., A.R.C.M. 


Kent, F. W. H., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. 

Kent, H. M., B.Sc. 

Kent, Mrs. M. 

Kenworthy, Mrs. J. S. G. 

Kernot, Miss F. L. 

Kershaw, Mrs. A. 

Kilby, Miss M. 

Killick, Mrs. K. D. 

King, Mrs. M. V. B. 

Knight, Mrs. D. E. 


Laberge, Mrs. M. A., B.A. 
Laidlaw, W. 

Laidlaw, Mrs. M. 
Lanceley, R. G. 
Lanigan, G. W. 
Lanigan, Mrs. D. L. 
Lawes, A. V. 

Leake, Mrs. I. B. 
Ledger, A. L. 

Lee, H. W. 

Lee, Mrs. L. B. 

Legge, Mrs. I. 
Lemmon, Mrs. K. M. 
Le Roy, Miss E. S. H. 
Le Roy, Miss M. C. G. 
Lewis, Miss D. M. 


Lewis, H. 

Lewis, Mrs. S. 

Lewis, Mrs. M. M. 

Lilly, Mrs. P. 

Lister, Dr. M., B.SC., PH.D. 
Lloyd, Mrs. D. 

Loder, Mrs. M. 


Lumley, H. B. 
Lunn, H. B., F.R.I.c. 
Lunn, Mrs..M. J. 


McAlpine, Miss G., B.A. 
McAughey, Mrs. N. 


McClay, H., M.S.M., A.C.1LI. 


McClay, Mrs. D. G. 
McNish, Mrs. B. 
Mace, Mrs. F. H. 
Maddox, G. B. M. 
Maddox, Mrs. L. M. 
Mansfield, J. H. O. 
Mansfield, Mrs. F. M. 
Mariette, Miss G. A. 
Marshall, Miss D. 
Martin, F. B., F.C.L.1. 
Masters, Capt. L. H. J. 
Masters, Mrs. B. J. 
LMasters, Miss K. F. 
Merry, D. F. 
Merry, Mrs. H. E. 
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62 Churchfield Road, Poole 
9 Geneva Avenue BH6 3NB 


62 Canberra Road, Christchurch 


19 Upper Park Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 
5 Queens Park Road BH8 9BP 

C22 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BH5 1JT 
15 Southlands Avenue, Corfe Mullen 

4 Highlands Road, New Milton 

66 Albany, Manor Road BH1 3EN 

38 Exton Road BH6 5QF 


10 Radcliffe Court, Manor Road BH! 3HH 
14a Newstead Road BH6 3HJ 


205 Ashley Road BHI 4NL 
8 Bransgore Gardens, Bransgore 


48 Seafield Road BH6 3JF 
21 Langside Avenue, Poole 
7 Albemarle Road BH3 7LZ 
18 Ravenshall, West Cliff Road BH4 8AT 


E13 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BHS 1JY 
22 Marchwood, 8 Manor Road BHI 3EY 
Forest Mead, Tyrrells Ride, Burley 


@2 Twynham Court, Dean Park Road 
BHI 1JB 
15 Cranemoor Avenue, Highcliffe 


61 Poole Road BH4 9BA 

78 St. Lukes Road BH3 7LU 

6 Katterns Close, Christchurch 

2 Yeovilton Close, Everton 

31 Arcadia Road, Christchurch 
15 Mayfield Avenue, Poole 

43 Jameson Road BH9 2Q0 

39 Wellington Avenue, Highcliffe 


33 39 


10 Western Avenue, Barton-on-Sea 

B9 Exbourne Manor, Christchurch Road 
BH1 3NS 

6 Fountain Court, Durley Gardens 
BH2 5HZ 


61 Irving Road BH6 5BH 
7 Belgrave Court, Manor Road BHI 3JB 
31 Egerton Road BH8 9AY 


28 Barrie Road BH9 2XB 


4 Mansfield Avenue, Poole 

76 Palace View, Bromley, Kent 

C25 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BHS5 1JT 
15 Fairways, Ferndown 


10 West Way Close, West Way BH9 3DR 
10 Victoria Gardens, Fordingbridge 


39 33 


1956 
1956 
1971 
1964 
1959 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1957 
1972 
1973 
1959 
1973 
1973 


1973 
1973 
1965 
1973 


1973 
1967 
1974 
1968 
1970 
1970 


1957 
1970 
1970 
1950 
1971 


1971 
1972 
1971 


1968 


1968 
1958 
1970 
1970 
1969 
1969 
1968 


1971 
1963 
1973 
1970 


Middlemast, A. H. 
Middlemast, Mrs. M. 
Middleton, Miss M. 
Middleton, W. J. 
*Mitton, J. C., A.C.A. 
Mitton, Mrs. M. 
Mollison, W., F.R.LB.A. 
Mollison, Mrs. D. E. 
Monan, Mrs. V. G. 
Moore, W. __. 
Moore, W. H. 
Moore, Mrs. L. 


Morgan, Comm. S. T., O.B.E. 


Morgan, Mrs. B. M. D. 
Morris, Mrs. E. M. 


Marris, T. E. 
Morris, Mrs. J. F. 
Murch, Mrs. O. E. 
Murray, T. B. 


Nash, G., M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Nicklen, Mrs. L. V. 
Nisbet, Mrs. G. W. M. 
Noll, Miss C. F. 
Norris, Mrs. D. M. 
ANorris, Miss H. E. 


Odell, Mrs. G. B. 
Offen, E. C. 
Offen, Mrs. M. J. 


tvOgle, Miss U. 


Oldham, F., J.P., M.A., B.SC. 
F.INST.P. 
Oldham, Mrs. D. A. 


Ottley, P. W., C.ENG., M.I.E.E. 


Owen, A. G. 


Padwick, H. N. 


Padwick, Mrs. M. D. 
Page, W. E., M.A. 
Parish, D. 

Parish, Mrs. F. M. 
Parkinson, J. G. 
Parkinson, Mrs. M. K. 
Parsons, Miss M. W. 


Pawson, Miss K. M. 
Payne, Miss H. I. 
Payne, Mrs. M. R. 
Peake, E. C., F.Z.S. 


1916 *LPenrose, Miss F. 
1916*}vLPenrose, Miss M., B.SC. 


1948 
1963 
1971 
1953 
1953 
1959 


Perceval, Mrs. W. 
Perry, W. F., B.SC. 
Phillips, Mrs. E. W. 
*Pickering, V. T. 
‘Pickering, Mrs. C. G. 
Pierce, Mrs. E. K. 
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86 Hengistbury Road BH6 4DJ 

24 Cudlow Avenue, Rustington, Sussex 
74 Compton Avenue, Poole 

3 Gainsborough Road BH7 7BD 

19 Waterford Gardens, Highcliffe 


38 Exton Road BH6 5QF 


_ 139 Alder Road, Poole 


13 Eldon Road BH9 2RT 
Bracken Cottage, Blissford, Fordingbridge 


AS St. Catherines Court, Christchurch Road 
BH1 3NS 
Sandpit, Frogham Hill, Fordingbridge 


4 Highlands Road, New Milton 
15 Wren Crescent, Poole 


29 St. Johns Road, Poole 

77 Holdenhurst Avenue BH7 6RB 

46 Wimborne Road, Colehill, Wimborne 
2 Pinecliff Avenue, BH6 3PZ 

34 Cranbrook Road, Poole 


+B] 39 


Cottonwood Hotel, Grove Road BH1 3AP 
4 Ranelagh Road, Highcliffe 


2 Frankland Crescent, Poole 
19 Dingle Road BHS 2DP 


> Webbs Close, Ashley Heath, Ringwood 
12 Hillcrest Road, Poole 


8 Arlington House, Clarendon Road 
BH4 8AJ 


14 Grove Road BH1 3DB 
5 Venator Place, Munster Park, Wimborne 


45 Belle Vue Road BH6 3DF 


3 St. Margarets, St. Valerie Road 
BH2 6PE 

39 Queen Mary Avenue BHI 1WT 

83 St. Lukes Road BH3 7LS 

1789 Wimborne Road BH11 9AX 

582 Ashley Road, Poole 

Little Picket, Hightown, Ringwood 


7 Benellen Avenue BH4 9LU 
117 Portland Road BH9 ING 

9 Gorsecliff Court BHS5 1AW 
Francesca, Hightown, Ringwood 


4 Mansfield Avenue, Poole 


1971 
1973 
1966 
1971 
1967 
1971 


1969 
1973 
1967 


1972 
1972 
1973 


1951 
1967 
1966 
1973 
1970 
1949 
1969 
1970 


1964 . 


1967 
1963 
1970 


1963 
1967 


1970 
1970 


1951 


1970 
1954 
1972 
1972 
1973 
1970 


1970 
1971 
1960 
1951 
1941 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1968 
1972 
1971 
1971 
1963 
1920 


1959 
1973 


Pink, C. S. 

Pinson, D. J. 

Poole, Mrs. I. 

Price, Miss E. 
Prideaux, Miss C. 
Proctor, Miss E., B.Sc. 


Pryor, R. A. 
Puckett, Mrs. M. 
Purdy, Mrs. K. M. 


Ramsay, Mrs. C. A. 
Ramsay, Mrs. V. W. 
Randall, Mrs. C. 


LRead, Mrs. H. A. 

LRichardson, Miss A. K. 
Robbins, Miss R., M.SC. 
Roberts, Mrs. V. L. M. 
Robertson, Miss E. C. 
Robertson, Mrs. M. 
Robinson, J., B.sc. 
Robinson, Mrs. K. E. 
Rose, Mrs. D., M.A. 
Rosemond, S. J., F.1.L. 

LRossiter, Mrs. D. M. 
Rowe, Miss L. M. 


Rushton, Miss K. M., M.B., 
CH.B., M.SC. 
Russell-Cotes Art Gallery 
and Museum 
LRuston, J. R. 
Rutland, E. H. C. 


wsalisbury, Sir E., D.SC., F.R.S., 


F.L.S. 
Sanders, Miss E. M., M.A. 
Saunders, Miss W. A. 
Scanlon, G. M., B.Sc. 
Scanlon, Mrs. Y. 

AScott, Miss G. E. 

Scott, S. A. 


Scott, Mrs. L. G. 
Seal, Mrs. J. A. 

*Sephton, Mrs. N., M.B., CH.B. 
Sewell, Mrs. I. 
Sexton, Miss F. 
Shannon, Mrs. M. 
Shaw, Mrs. G. 
Sherrington, Miss D. 
Shewell, Capt. A. V. 
Shipman, Miss C. A. 
Simmons, W. F. 
Simmons, Mrs. G. L. 
Simpson, Mrs. C. 
Simpson, N. D. ,M.A., F.L.S., 

F.R.M.S 

Slicker, Miss H. R. M. 
Smith, ‘Miss B. E. 
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5a Frankston Road BH6 5EG 

24 Maundeville Road, Christchurch 

23 Spur Hill Avenue, Poole 

9 Windermere Avenue BH3 7LF 

28 Ravine Road, Poole . 

11 Sandford Court, 32 Bellevue Road 
BH6 3DR 

8a Queens Park West Drive BH8 9BY 

47 Somerley Road BH9 1IEN 

158 York Road, Broadstone 


35 Fitzpaine Road, Ferndown 

4/32 Little Forest Road BH4 9NW 

14 Brosil Avenue, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham 

15 Carbery Avenue BH6 3LL 

10a Albert Road BH1 1BZ 

52 Burton Court, Chelsea, S.W.3 

7 Beaulieu Road, Christchurch 

31 Shorefield Way, Milford-on-Sea 

41 Christchurch Road BH1 3NS 

39 De Lisle Road BH3 7NG 


5 East Avenue BH3 7BP 
Cleeve Court Hotel, Knyveton Road 
5 Park Homer Road, Colehill, Wimborne 
23 The Bluff, Headswell Crescent 
BH10 6LQ 
20 Greenways, Highcliffe 


East Cliff, Bournemouth BH] 3AA 


1/3 Moorland Road BH1 3ST 
79 Bay Crescent, Swanage 


Croindene, Strandway, Felpham, Bognor 
Regis 

65 St. Albans Avenue BH8 9EG 

10 Duncliff Road BH6 4LJ 

ila Castle Parade BH7 6SH 


39 Christchurch Road BH13 NS 
6 The Close, Charlton Marshall, 
Blandford 


56 Lansdowne Road BH1 1RS 

1/4 Talbot Avenue BH3 7HU 

4 Maundeville Crescent, Christchurch 

60 Uplands Road BH8 9SS 

3 Surrey Gardens BH4 9HY 

E11 Elizabeth Court, East Cliff Drive 

57 Gladstone Road West BH1 4HZ 

E46 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BHS5 1JY 
50 Frances Road, Poole 

166 Shelbourne Road BH8 8RA 


46 Sunningdale, 28 Braidley Road BH2 6JX 
3 Cavendish Road BH1 1QX 


133 Seafield Road BH6 3JL 
2 Montague Road BHS5.2EP 


1973 
1970 


1970 
1973 


1971 
1971 
1962 
1962 
1973 


1965 
1970 
1970 
1969 
1962 


1973 
1967 
1969 
1969 
1972 


1962 
1955 
1971 
1967 


1967 
1965 


1965 


1973 
1972 
1964 
1970 


1965 
1973 


1973 
1973 
1973 
1949 
1972 


1968 


1968 
1971 
1967 


1966 
196] 
1972 


Smith, Mrs. B. 
Smith, G. 


Smith, Mrs. G. M. 
Smith, Miss V. H. 


Southworth, T. C., 0.B.£., B.S 


Southworth, Mrs. N. K. G., 

Sparks, Miss A. 

Sparks, Miss M. 

Sparrow, G. W. A., B.SC., 
F.R.G.S., M.INST.BR.GEOG. 

Staples, E. G., M.A. 

Steidl, R. F. 

Steidl, Mrs. R. C. 

Stephens, Mrs. G. B. 

Stiff, Miss F. A. 


Stone, Miss M. G.., B.A. 
Strain, W. S., M.A. 
Suckling, Mrs. D. 
Sykes, Miss R. B. 
Symes, Mrs. C. E. 


Tarrant-Willis, F. E. 
Taylor, Mrs. B. 
Taylor, Mrs. H. I. 


tvTeasdill, G., F.M.A., F.R.S.A., 


F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Teasdill, Mrs. N. A. 
Thomas, W. C. 


Thomas, Mrs. G. M., M.A., 
B.LITT. 

Thomason, Miss C. 

Thorne, Rev. C. G., M.A. 

Thorne, Mrs. M., B.A. 

Tipper, Miss N. 


Todd, Miss E. Crighton 
Townsend, Mrs. O. 


Trenbath, D. R. 

Trenbath, Mrs. E. M. 

Trevor-White, J. 
*Turner, G. A. 

Tyler, Miss L. I. 


Vaughan, Miss J. N. 


Wagstaff, Miss M. V. D. 

Wall, Mrs. M. E. 

Walker, Dr. G., M.B., CH.B., 
D.P.H., B.SC. 

*Walker, H. G., LL.B. 
Wallace, Miss J. B., B.sc. 
Warrell, H. I., C.ENG., 

F.I.MECH.I. 
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8 Balmoral House, 1 Suffolk Road South 
BH2 6BQ 

1 Beechwood Lodge, 24 Portarlington Road 
BH4 8BY 


15 Bellvue Gardens, Belle Vue Road 
BH6 3DB 
15 Chine Crescent Road BH2 S5LG 


12 Joanna Close, Downton, Salisbury 
College of Technology, Knyveton Road 


7 Lindsay Park, Lindsay Road, Poole 
5 Dorset House, 42 The Avenue, Poole 


24 Cavendish Road BH1 1RF 

A16 Twynham Court, Dean Park Road 
BHI 1JB 

134 Castlemain Avenue BH6 SER 

65 Farm Lane North, Barton-on-Sea 

15 Braidley Road BH2 6JX 

4 Crescent Road BH2 5SS 

52 Lowther Road BH8 8NR 


52 St. Osmonds Road, Poole 
164 Belle Vue Road BH6 3AH 
70 Tuckton Road BH6 3HT 
99 Carbery Avenue BH6 3LP 


Flat D, Laverstock, Boscombe Cliff Road 
BH5 1JN 


99 99 


9 Norwich Avenue BH2 5TG 
2 Chestnut Grove, Uddens Cross Wimborne 


6 St. Michaels Flats, Cambridge Road 
BH2 6HA 

Flat A, Pendennis, 7 Derby Road BH1 3PU 

31 Dean Park Mansions, Dean Park Road 
BHi 1HX 

29 Danes Close, Barton-on-Sea 


3/40 Tower Road, Poole 
4b Wimborne Road BH2 6NG 
43 Brackendale Road BH8 9HY 


29 Barrie Road BH9 2XE 


38 Westfield Road BH6 3AR 
25 Dulsie Road BH3 7DY 
E16 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BHS5 1JY 


Manor Farm, Wootton, New Milton 
10 St. Ives Park, Ringwood 
31 Avenue Court, 20 The Avenue, Poole 
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1973. Warwick-Haller, S. W., M.A., Acres Down House, Minstead 
LL.B. 

1973 Warwick-Haller, Mrs. G. M.S. 

1973. AWarwick-Haller, Miss S. J. St. B. 


3° 93 


1972 Watson, W. Cottonwood Hotel, Grove Road BHI 3AP 

1972 West, A. L. Castle Mount, St. Valerie Road, BH2 6PQ 

1973 Weston, Mrs. D. P. Forest Glen, Lower Densome, Woodgreen, 
Fordingbridge 

1961 Weston, Miss S. A. 19 McKinley Road BH4 8AG 

1972 Westrap, H. A. 14 Aldridge Road BH10 5NN 

1970 Wheeler, H. P. 43 Belle Vue Road BH6 3DD 

1970 Wheeler, Mrs. L. A - 

1924 *Whitaker, Miss E. M. 22 Somerset Road BH7 6JH 

1924 Whitaker, S. E., A.R.LC.s. 22 Selwood Road Addiscombe, Croydon 

1972 White, Mrs. E. G. 85a Southbourne Overcliff Drive BH6 3NW 

1963 White, Miss J. 23 Pinewood Road, Poole 

1972 Wightman, J. G. M. G. 538 Holdenhurst Road BH7 7AQ 

1972 Wilkins, Mrs. D. L. 63 Norton Road BH9 2PY 

1971 Wilkinson, Miss N. I. 10a Fortescue Road BH3 7JU 

1970 Williams, R. 62 The Avenue, Oak Tree Farm, 
St. Leonards 

1972 Wills, Dr. G. O., B.sc., PH.D. 20a Beechwood Aveune BH5 ILY 

1972 Wilson, F. W., F.c.Ls. 9 Pascoe Close, Poole 

1972 Wilson, Mrs. E. M. oe LA 

1960 Withers, A. E., F.A.I. E41 San Remo Towers, Sea Road BH5 1JY 

1960 Withers, Mrs. D. E. as a 

1971 Wood, Mrs. D. L. 15 Warwick Court, 136 Richmond Park 
Road BH8 &8TP 

1948 Wood, Miss E. B., B.sc. 4 New Park Road BH6 5AB 

1971. Woodhams, Miss I., F.L.A. 45 Stowell Crescent, Wareham 

1970 Woods, Mrs. D. H. 13 Leybourne Avenue BH10 6ES 

1949*tvWray, D. A., M.SC., PH.D., 42 Canford Cliffs Road, Poole 

F.G.S. 


1956 Wray, Miss J. 
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1965 Yorke, Mrs. N. M. 15 Dingle Road BHS 2DP 

1967 Young, Mrs. G. 3 South Court, Milford-on-Sea 

1973 Young, Mrs. J. 290 Iford Lane BH6 5MG : 

1958 *Yule, Mrs. M. P. Little Orchard, Godshill, Fordingbridge 
@bituaries 


It is with deep regret that we have to announce that during the past year 
the following members have died (the figures in brackets is the year of 
joining the Society): — Mr. F. C. Fildes (1965), Mr. F. W.. Moss (1963), 
Mr. A. Charter (1959), Miss A. Logan (1947), Mr. M. E. Gompel (1959), 
Mr. F. Ogden (1948), Miss E. F. Goddard (1973), ss Is, Gandy (1956), 
Mr. W. Rushton (1967). 
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Presidential Address 
Deer 


by Miss K. Milner Bennetts, F.Z.S. 
Delivered before the Society on 13th October, 1973 


In Britain there are approximately 500,000 deer, including red, roe, fallow, 
sika, reindeer, muntjac and Chinese water deer. The reason for such a large 
number can be accounted for by the Forestry Commission’s and private 
landowners’ afforestation plans. Red and roe are indigenous; fallow have 
been established long enough in this country to be considered as native; 
reindeer have been re-introduced; sika, muntjac and Chinese water deer are 
all introductions. 

Special terminology is used in describing sex and young of deer: 


Species Male Female Young 

Red (Cervus elaphus scoticus) Stag Hind Calf 

Roe (Capreolus capreolus) Buck Doe Fawn or kid 
Fallow (Dama dama) Buck Doe Fawn 
Japanese Sika (Sika nippon nippon) Stag Hind Calf 
Reindeer (Rangifer tarandus) Bull Cow Calf 
Chinese Muntjac (Muntiacus reevesi) Buck Doe Fawn 
Indian Muntjac (Muntiacus muntjak) Buck Doe Fawn 
Chinese Water Deer (Hydropotes inermis) Buck Doe Fawn 


Red deer, according to early records, have been in Britain for some 
thousands of years B.C. Herds of varying size are found in Scotland, the 
West Country, the New Forest, the Lake District and County Durham. All 
these could be the descendants of the indigenous stock but undoubtedly 
introductions of both park and wild deer have occurred from time to time. 

Red deer were abundant in the Lowlands of Scotland until the 8th century, 
where today they are almost extinct, brought about by the destruction of 
forests and the populating of the lowland valleys. This species, originally 
forest dwellers, were driven northwards to the Highlands and Islands and 
the estimated number is now 200,000. In Ireland red deer were, at one time, 
a contemporary of the extinct giant deer, Megaceros giganteus. They are 
still extant but may not be descendants of the indigenous stock. In Wales 
red deer are more or less confined to a few parks. 

Roe deer in Britain, like the red, are indigenous and first recorded, accord- 
ing to fossil remains, in 600,000 B.C. Records of the 18th and 19th centuries 
show that roe were considered extinct south of the border, but it is possible 
that a few pockets were in existence in woodlands around Petworth Park in 
Sussex, the Lake District and County Down. In 1800 roe were re-introduced 
by Lord Dorchester to his Milton estate in Dorset. It is probably true that 
those have provided the nucleus for the spread of roe in southern Enland. 
Why roe, once numerous, came near to extinction could be related to several 
contributory factors. 4 
- A strange history is related concerning the old forest laws compiled before 
the Norman Conquest in which beasts were separated into those of forest 
and those of chase—a tract of land of open woodland, not subject to forest 
laws, on which nobles and clergy could hunt. The former included hart, 
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hind, hare, boar and wolf. Those of the chase-were buck, doe, fox, marten 
and roe. 

In the 13th century the roe was classed as a beast of the forest but not for 
long. In 1335 the Court of Kings decided that it was not a beast of the forest 
on the grounds that it drove away other deer. Thus the roe ceased to have 
the protection of forest laws and foresters were ordered to exterminate them 
from royal hunting grounds. That could well be the beginning of their 
decline. Other factors were the destruction of large woodland areas to pro- 
vide timber for ship-building and other industries for which charcoal was 
needed. 

In former times Scotland was well wooded and roe deer thrived until many 
areas of forest gave way to agriculture and to the spread of industry. In the 
Lowlands the pasturing of huge flocks of sheep also deprived them of their 
habitat. However, today a few pockets of them can be found in all counties 
where conditions are suitable, including red deer country on the mountains. 
In Ireland it is believed that roe have never been indigenous. In the Irish 
bogs many bones and antlers have been recovered of other cervidae but none 
of roe. Roe were found in many parts of Wales but now only unconfirmed 
reports say they are living wild. Fallow deer have been resident in Britain 
long enough to be considered as of native status. Much controversy surrounds 
their introduction, Romans, Phoenicians and Gauls have been suggested. 
During the mid-Pleistocene period there was a species of fallow deer known 
as the Clacton fallow (Dama clactonia). It was similar in size to Dama dama 
but with larger and differently shaped antlers. The snags or offers were 
developed on the anterior and posterior edges of the antler. Those of the 
extant fallow are positioned on the posterior edge only. 

A census of deer parks in mid-17th century showed that there were more 
than 700 in Britain containing fallow deer. During the Civil Wars many of 
those parks were broken up, with the result that some deer escaped and 
formed feral herds, the descendants of which exist today. At the restoration 
in 1660, Charles II ordered that deer, belonging to those who had sup- 
ported Parliament and had been allowed to keep their homes and deer parks, 
should be transferred to Royalists’ estates. During the transfer from one park 
to another some escaped and joined up with other feral herds. Two world 
wars and heavy taxation have impoverished the owners of large estates, 
some of which were taken over by the services. Boundary walls were 
neglected allowing deer to escape. Thus fallow deer, once considered as park 
deer, are now numerous in the wild. Fallow deer in Scotland are not 
numerous. In Ireland records show that they were introduced in the 13th 
century and feral herds are reported in many parts today. Fallow deer in 
Wales have been present for about 700 years. Small numbers exist there 
today, chiefly in Anglesey. 

According to records, Japanese Sika were brought to England in 1860 
and presented to London Zoo. At the turn of the century Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu enlarged two stags and two hinds on to his estates nearby and it is 
from this nucleus that there are Sika in the southern part of the New Forest. 
In Dorset, and particularly in Wareham Forest and Poole Basin, this species 
is numerous. There are no authentic reports of Sika in Wales. In Scotland 
they have been established for nearly a century and have adapted well to the 
climate and are found in several counties. In Ireland there is a medium-sized 
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population. First records show that they were introduced 100 years ago as 
park deer but exist now in small feral herds. 

Muntjac were introduced into England in 1900 by the 11th Duke of 
Bedford on his Woburn estate. Those were the Indian Muntjac which did 
well both inside and outside the park. But because of their pugnacious nature 
he ordered them to be destroyed and replaced thm by Chinese Muntjac. 
As was only to be expected some of the Indian species escaped and inter- 
breeding between the two species took place. Authentic reports show that 
Chinese muntjac are spreading to neighbouring counties around Bedford- 
shire and are now appearing in Dorset and Hampshire, including the New 
Forest. 

Chinese water deer were also introduced into England by the 11th Duke 
of Bedford early in this century. They bred well and he presented some to 
the Whipsnade Zoological Park. They flourished but overstocking caused 
many deaths. Some have escaped from the park and now lead a feral exist- 
ence in neighbouring counties. 

Pere David’s Deer, although strictly confined to park life at Woburn, . 
deserve some comment. Originally they came from the Honan district of 
China, where it was known as Mi-lou or Nan Hai-tze. The name Pere David 
was given in honour of the missionary and traveller, Pere David, who first 
discovered them in the Imperial Hunting Park in Pekin in 1886. In 1894 a 
river burst its banks and breached the walls of the park. The deer which 
escaped were soon killed by the starving peasants. However, a remnant sur- 
vived until the Boxer Rising in 1900. Just a few remained and were shipped 
to Europe. In 1898 a pair of young deer arrived at Woburn from a Paris 
zoo. They are queer-looking creatures having a long cow-like tail and antlers 
that appear to be growing back to front. Sufficient numbers now at Woburn 
permit some of the species to be sent to their native country. 

Reindeer in Britain, according to records, were numerous in the Pleistocene 
era after which they declined in numbers. But it was not until about the 12th 
century that they became extinct in Britain. Attempts to re-introduce them 
failed until 1952, when the Reindeer Council had some success. The project 
was first proposed by a Swedish herd owner, Mr. Mikel Utsi, from the Jokk- 
mokk area of Arctic Sweden. Descendants of these and later introductions 
are found on the Rothimurcus Forest, Inverness-shire. Reindeer had a wide 
range of colours from dark greyish-brown through to white. Old bulls have 
a light coloured neck and a long white mane. They stand about 40/44 inches 
at the withers (shoulders). The calf has a brown coat which is unspotted. It is 
normal for a cow to bear antlers which are cast after the birth of her calf 
in April/May. Their antlers are smaller than those of the bulls which are 
palmated and shovel-shaped, used to remove snow in the search for food. 
They are cast in December but re-growth does not start until the spring. They 
rut in September/ November. 

Chinese water deer are small deer standing about 20 inches at the shoulders. 
Legs are slender and the foot, consisting of two cleaves, measures approxi- 
mately 3 inch at the heel. The winter coat 1s lightish brown and very thick 
and that of the summer one is rufous. The outstanding features for identifi- 
cation are its large broad ears, thickly furred inside, which stand upright; 
large deepset button-like eyes and a tail held well in without any white on it. 
Both sexes are antler-less but have tusks in the upper jaw, which replace the 
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canines. Those of the male measure between 2 and 3 inches but the females 
are hardly visible outside the mouth. Chinese water deer differ from other 
species by having, on occasions, multiple births and up to 6 have been 
recorded. The young are born in June or July after a gestation period of 
6 months. 

Several features point to the fact that these deer may be survivals of a 
primitive type of deer. From fossil remains it was established that stags had 
no antlers but well developed tusks which represented the modified canine 
teeth of the upper jaw. The earlist known forms of deer were those of the 
Miocene era which had no antlers. The deer of the mid-Miocene had simple 
antlers with no more than two tines. Those of the upper Miocene had three 
tines. It was not until the upper Pliocene and Pleistocene that deer 
developed antlers characteristic of present day deer. 

Chinese Muntjac—one of several species of muntjac—which are con- 
sidered to be the most primitive of the deer which possess both antlers and 
tusks. The buck’s antlers are from 2 to 5 inches long and are born on two 
hairy prominent rib-shaped pedicles down the face, which gives the alternate 
name of rib-face deer. Because they bark they are also called barking deer, 
especially so in India. Insufficient research has been done on muntjac, but 
it is probable that there is a continuous breeding cycle, with one fawn per 
birth after a gestation of 6/7 months. So that three cycles could take place 
every two years. The muntjac stands about 20 inches at the shoulder but 
it is slightly higher at the haunches and has shortish dark brown legs. The 
winter coat is olive-green and the summer one is rufous. Two outstanding 
features are the longish thick bushy tail, upturned in flight to reveal the white 
underside, otherwise it is kept close to the haunches, positioned like that of 
a dog in disgrace! A second feature is the manner in which it carries its head 
—either at or below shoulder level. Thirdly, its cleaves are not always of 
equal length. The width at the heel is about 3 inch. They live in dense cover. 


Japanese sika stand about 28/33 inches at the shoulder. The winter pelage 
(coat) is dark grey or chocolate brown with almost invisible spots. In sum- 
mer the coat is reddish brown with creamy white spots, arranged more or 
less in rows along the flanks. The caudle or rump patch is white, outlined 
with dark hairs and the tail may or may not have a dark line of hairs down 
the middle of it, which is white on the underside. When alarmed the white 
patch flares widely into a heart shape. There is a prominent V or U shape 
of light hairs on the face which gives it a scowling expression. The stag 
develops a thick mane of dark hairs. The antlers of a full grown head have 
brow and trey tines with 2/3 tines at the top giving an 8 or 10 point head. 
They are cleaned of velvet by the end of August and are cast in April or 
May. Scent glands are prominent on the hocks. The rut extends from late 
September to November or even later. At the rut the stag emits a shrill 
whistle uttered 3/4 times in quick succession followed by a period of 
silence varying from 10 to 20 minutes. No other deer in Britain do this. 
They have also a repertoire of various grunts, squeaks and pheasant-like 
sounds. Sika stags are much given to using wallows from which they some- 
times call at the rut. In the New Forest the stags mark out their territory 
by gouging out hollows in the bark (mostly of conifers) about 3/4 feet from 
the ground by an upward thrust of the top tine of the antler. The gestation 
period is 8 months when a single calf is born, but twins are not unknown. 
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Fertile hybrids from the mating between red stags and sika hinds have 
been reported. 

Fallow deer stand about 34/36 inches at the shoulder and show the 
greatest variations of colour of all other species. The four commonest 
being: Black (dark sooty brown) without any white markings but in a good 
light faint brownish spots can be discerned; menil with creamy coats with 
light brown spots which are retained throughout the year and a line of 
gingery brown hairs form a stripe along the back and down the tail; white 
but not necessarily albino, with no black markings; common, the most 
numerous, has a seasonal change of coat in spring and autumn. The summer 
coat is light brown on the upper flanks, spotted with randomly placed spots, 
a broad band of light hairs forming a line of demarkation between the upper 
flanks and the light hairs of the lower flanks, the belly is off-white. The 
winter coat is mulberry or dark brown on the upper flanks, shading down- 
wards to a lighter brownish-grey and a light belly. Another unusual type 
of fallow deer is a long haired one, especially so in the case of the does and 
fawns. At present they are found only in the Mortimer Forest, Shropshire. : 
They do not herd separately from the common fallow in the area. The 
antlers of fallow are distinct from those of other species. They have brow 
and trey tines (the bey tine is usually missing) above which the main beam 
spreads out like a palm, hence the name palmate antler. Spellers, snags or 
offers develop on the posterior edge. The best head (set of antlers) has a 
palmation of 6/7 inches. The buck does not grow a mane as a secondary 
sexual feature, but its larynx or Adam’s apple becomes more prominent and 
the neck thickens prior to the rut. The rutting season starts in late September 
and continues throughout October when their groaning is heard, The buck 
takes up a stand, which is known as a rutting stand. He marks out his terri- 
tory by bark-fraying, thrashing young trees and bushes and a scrape is often 
made with hoof and antler around a tree. so marked. A sticky secretion 
from the infra-orbital gland is brought into use on the frayed stock and 
scrape to dispense scent. After a gestation period of about 8 months a fawn 
is born but twins are not uncommon. Doe fawns remain with their mother 
until fawning time the next season. The buck fawns may leave her when 
their first antlers appear at 7/8 months. They then may join the adult male 
herd or form herds of their own. 

Roe deer and the red deer are indigenous in Britain. It is considerably 
smaller than the red and stands about 24/26 inches at the shoulder. Changes 
of coat occur roughly in April/May and again in September/October. The 
winter coat is olive greyish-green with a white caudle patch (rump) shaped 
like a powder puff. The doe has a prominent bunch of white hairs hanging 
below the 3 inch rudimentary tail which is not easily discernable. The sum- 
mer coat is bright foxy red and the caudle patch is fawn. The nose is shiny 
black with a white patch above it and one on the chin in younger animals. 
In later life the face becomes grizzled. The ears are large and lined with 
white hairs. In a good head the antler should measure from 7/10 inches, 
with a well pearled coronet (ring of bone at the base of the antler). There is 
a brow tine placed midway between the coronet and the two-pronged top. 
Normally the pearling does not appear much higher than this tine. 


The unit is a family group made up of buck, doe and current young. On 
good feeding grounds several family parties may be seen together but they 
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return to their individual territories. A buck in hard horn will establish a 
territory, frequently one in which a doe is in residence. The buck marks out 
his territory by fraying small trees, mostly conifers. The larger the buck the 
larger the tree that he frays. Any wandering buck assesses the resident buck 
by noticing the size of fraying stock before challenging him. Between the 
antlers there is a scent gland and the buck rubs the musky secretion on to 
the exposed wood from which the bark has been removed. A scrape is 
frequently made beneath the tree with the aid of his forelegs. As there are 
scent glands between the cleaves it is reasonable to assume that scent is left 
in the scrape. In some rutting areas rings are used, in which the buck pur- 
sues the doe—often at her invitation! They are also used as play-rings just as 
tree stumps are used by fallow deer. Roe differ from red, fallow and sika 
by having an earlier rutting season in July/August against September/ 
November and yet the fawns are born at the same time in May/June. This 
anomaly is brought about by a delayed implantation of the ovum (ova) in 
the uterus. After fertilisation the ovum (ova) known as a blastocyst, remains 
unattached to the uterus wail and growth is negligible. In late December or 
early January implantation takes place and the embryo comes to full term in 
5/6 months. Twins are common and triplets have been recorded. A second 
way in which roe differ is that they cast their antlers from November/ 
March while the other species mentioned are in hard horn. Intra-specific 
fighting occurs infrequently but occasionally two bucks get their antlers 
interlocked and death by starvation may follow. It is not unknown for roe 
does to produce antlers; the velvet is not shed. The production of such 
antlers, due to an imbalance of hormones, does not necessarily prevent her 
from fawning and suckling her young. Some bucks have antlers which are 
tineless and are known as murderer heads and are dangerous in fights. Roe 
are dainty feeders, never staying long at any one plant. They feed mostly 
at dawn and dusk when there is dew-fall. Because of this, surface water is 
not necessary but it will be taken if it is available. 

Red deer are indigenous and the largest British land mammal standing 
between 41 and 54 inches at the shoulder. The winter coat is thick and 
greyish brown, a shade lighter on the belly with a straw coloured rump which 
extends a little above the 6 inch tail. The rump patch is prominent through- 
out the year and it helps in identification. The antlers can have up to 20 
tines on each antler. One with six on each antler is known as a royal stag. 
The tines are called brow, bey, trey and three tines form the crown, shaped 
like a shallow cup. Some red deer do not produce antlers and are known as 
hummels. Others have only a brow tine and are called switches, while a third 
type has no tines at all and is known as a clean switch. Because the hummels 
do not expend calcium and phosphates on antler growth, body weight is 
built up and they can give a good account of themselves in a fight. The non- 
production of a pedicle could be one reason for the absence of an antler or 
it might be that the deer has adapted to conserve body-building chemicals. 
From the top of the pedicle bone forming tissue develops and according to 
the food supply either a gristly button or a single spike (first head) will grow 
under the cover of a velvet skin. 

Red deer use wallows in the spring to help in the removal of the winter 
coat and also at the rut. The specific purpose for this is not fully understood. 
It could be for scent dispersal from various glands; to cool off the organs 
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of reproduction or to rid themselves of external parasites. The red deer rut 
is one of the most spectacular of the deer world. Aggression between animals 
of the same species is closely related to territory and the breeding cycle. 
Fights usually take place only at the rut, when the males take possession of 
a particular territory including a parcel of hinds. Red stags normally live, 
except at the rut, in separate herds from the hinds and followers (calves and 
young stags). When the stags are in hard horn in August the male herds 
break up and begin to mark out their territories. Then, not only do their 
necks thicken but the neck hairs lengthen to form a mane. Its voice deepens 
and roaring begins. Deer are polygamous and much rivalry takes place for 
the hinds. Their roaring has a two-way effect; a warning to other males that 
he is in possession of a stand and also an invitation to hinds that he is “At 
Home”. Hindless stags approach and roar back at him while at the same 
time sizing up his potential strength. If they feel outmatched they will with- 
draw. However, one may decide to challenge him. The stags grunt, approach 
each other with heads held low, antlers pointing well forward; movements 
in slow motion and stiff-legged followed by a sudden rush. Antlers clash and. 
a push and shove match ensues, each one trying to get in a flank attack. 
Finally one breaks away, usually the challenger, and he is seen off well out 
of the area. The defender returns to his harem often only to find that a 
number of his hinds have been “‘abducted” by a lesser stag. When the 
master stag is run out lesser stags come into their own and serve any un- 
mated hinds which have come in season late. Older stags sometimes have 
young stags, sika stags or young roe bucks to act as squires or fags while 
they rest or feed. 

The antlers of all species of deer are bony extensions from two frontal 
bones of the skull called pedicles. They are not horn or permanent structures 
as in the case of cattle, goats and antelopes. Deer are not born with pedicles 
but they develop, according to the species, between 4/8 months after birth. 
The pedicle can be likened to a factory through which bone building 
materials, the pabulum, are passed to the developing antler by the blood 
vessels in a skin covering known as the velvet. This skin also provides heat 
necessary for the development and grows at the same rate as the elongating 
antler. When a certain stage of development is reached the blood supply is 
cut off. The velvet shrivels and is rubbed off an any suitable fraying stock. 
The normal period of growth is four months. The annual cycle of growth 
and casting is governed by hormonal control of the reproductive system. 
Prior to the rut the hormones are transferred to the development of the 
organs of reproduction. Only at the time of the rut does the secretion of 
testicular hormones become active to bring the male into rutting condition. 
After the rut there is a decline in the testicular secretion and the antlers are 
cast. Casting is preceded by a fracture line between the base of the antler and 
the top of the pedicle, where the bone has been resorbed by chemical changes. 


The antlers fall and are often seen with teeth marks made by mammals 
and the deer themselves to obtain the calcium which they contain. The new 
- antlers start to grow in a few days, covered by the overlapping skin of velvet. 
Should a male not cast his antlers they remain in velvet and the head is 
calied perruque. Malformation of the antler is brought about in several 
ways: damage to it during the period of growth, that is, while it is a soft 
living tissue, resulting in a deformity; partial severance from the head or 
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injury to the pedicle. Should the pedicle be split two antlers could develop 
from it, Disease, parasites and body injury take their toll. An injury to a 


limb or internal organ, generally affects the antler on the opposite side to 
that of the injury. 


Even-toed mammals belong to the order Artiodactyla, which include 
cattle, goats, antelopes and deer. Species of deer have been separated into 
the family Cervidae in which all species of deer normally cast their antlers 
annually or are provided with tusk-like canines. 


Deer possess scent glands which are found in various parts of the body 
and in the case of roe deer in the forehead too and from which a scented 
secretion is discharged. The most noticeable are the pre-orbital glands in 
front of the eyes; a gland on the outside of the hock (very conspicuous on the 
sika) and pedal glands opening into the cleft between the cleaves, which 
have long stiff hairs pointing downwards that come in contact with the 
ground. The function of hock and pedal glands is not fully understood but 
it could well be that they are used to keep the deer in contact with others of 
the same species and to enable a female to return to her young. 


Deer can digest and use plant material which is unacceptable to other 
mammals. They are ruminants and have the complex ruminant stomach, 
which is divided into four chambers. As the food is quickly cropped and 
swallowed it passes into the first two chambers, known respectively as the 
rumen and the reticulum. The latter is large enough to accommodate a con- 
siderable amount of food. These two chambers produce mucous which 
moistens the food but actual digestion does not take place in them. In 
general, mammals are unable to produce an enzime capable of digesting 
cellulose. Ruminants, however, because of the presence of bacteria and 
protozoa in the rumen and reticulum are able to break through the cellulose 
covering and use them for their own nutriment. This break-through releases 
the cell contents which are then digested by the ruminant’s digestive enzimes. 
Organic acids are absorbed through the wall of the rumen and reticulum and 
provide a means of energy. When the food has been pulped in the first two 
stomachs it is regurgitated into the mouth in small portions and thoroughly 
masticated by the molar and pre-molar teeth. It is then swallowed a second 
time and by-passes the first two stomachs, the entrances to which are 
temporarily closed and passes into the third and fourth stomachs known as 
the cmasum and the obomasum respectively. The wall of the latter produce 
normal gastric juices, the enzimes of which bring about the first stages in 
the digestion of the cell contents released by the treatment received in the 
rumen and the reticulum. Digestion then proceeds in the usual way in the 
intestinal system as in other mammals. The senses of deer in relation to 
habitat are of vital importance to them. Those living in woodland rely more 
on hearing and scent, while those living in open country, e.g. moorland, use 
sight and scent. However, no one sense is used entirely on its own, but in 
conjunction with the others. Any movement is noticed and if the deer is 
uncertain as to the cause of the movement then a combination of the senses 
will be grought to bear upon the situation. If the deer is satisfied that the 
alarm is a false one, then feeding will continue, otherwise they will move off. 
Usually, in mixed herds, an old female is the leader and it is she that decides 
when to move away. Others keep a look-out while the herd feeds. Deer are 
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inquisitive creatures and will often come closer to get a clearer view of the 
intruders. 

When deer watching or stalking two things are of paramount importance. 
(1) always walk into the wind; (2) move slowly and quietly remembering 
that their hearing and scent are many times more acute than our own. A good 
plan is to sit still and let the deer come to you, having first made sure that 
they are in the area, by noticing their passing places, slots and droppings 
(fewmets). Remember too, that deer have no incisor teeth in the upper jaw, 
only a hard pad. Because of this they do not make a clean bite on herbage 
but leave a ragged edge, especially on bramble and briar. 

The food which deer eat changes with the season. Grasses are taken at 
all times. Young leaves of trees, bracken, heather tips, fungi, brambles, 
briars, pine shoots and needles, holly, ivy, acorns, bark, chestnuts, root crops, 
corn and wild fruits (and sometimes cultivated ones!) Acorns contain 2.4% 
fat content and produce 40% energy matter. They are a most important food 
for the well-being of male deer after the rut when they lose condition, as 
they eat very little at that period. Deer damage trees by eating the tops and. 
stripping bark. Bark is stripped for several reasons: food, territorial mark- 
ing and fraying to remove the velvet. As a food it is taken to get at the 
phloem, a sweet sap which flows downwards from the crown to the storage 
tissues in the medullary rays in the lower trunk and root. The phloem also 
provides nutriment for the tree. Thus bark stripping can be a hazard to 
silviculture, as if much of the bark is removed the tree will not survive or 
at best it will be malformed. Another reason why deer eat bark in the early 
spring is to counteract distention of the stomach after eating a surfeit of 
early spring grass. 

I would like to point out that all data in this address are subject to varia- 
tion in the light of fresh knowledge being acquired. 


Report of Council for the vear ending 30th September, 1973 


This is our 70th Annual General Meeting and your Council feels that a 
Society: that has weathered the storms and adversities which necessarily 
occur over such a long period of time, must have something really worth- 
while to offer. But pride in the past must not blind us to the need to maintain 
and endeavour to improve what we have to offer to our members in the 
future. 

The reasons for which people join our Society are many and varied and 
while we still aim to stimulate intellectual pursuits, we must not neglect the 
social side which promotes friendship and inspires an affection for our 
Society which we would be sorry to lose. 

The numbers of our meetings shows no sign of decreasing and it is 
doubted if there is any other similar society which has so full a syllabus. 
The variety and the high standard still maintained is a cause for satisfaction 
and the attendances must have given our speakers the right atmosphere in 
which to give of their best. 

However, it is very easy to be complacent and to proceed endlessly with 
the same type of programme and your Council would welcome any sug- 
gestions from members which might introduce greater variety and interest 
and perhaps add a new dimension to our activities. 
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The finances of the Society have continued to.be a source of concern and 
inflation has added to our running costs while subscriptions have up to now 
remained static. Your Council therefore found it necessary to convene a 
Special General Meeting in July last to revise the subscriptions, although the 
fruits of this action do not appear in this year’s accounts but will be seen 
in future years. 


Your Council is pleased to see that apart from subscriptions, some of the 
measures adopted in the previous year in order to increase our income are 
now showing results and are reflected in an increase in receipts this year as 
compared with last year of over £300. This increase is distributed over 
several items but more than £200 is due to the changes made in our Invest- 
ments. 


The Council is pleased to note that its appeal to members to enter into a 
covenant has met with some success and we are informed that due to the 
energetic work of your Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer a substantial 
increase in receipts from this source will figure in the accounts for next year. 
Meanwhile the rent paid by the Bournemouth Camera Club has been 
increased and an increase in rent from the Royal Commonwealth Society is 
still under negotiation. 


Three legacies were received during the year, from Mrs. Gandy, Mr. Fildes 
and Mr. Charter and following the usual practise these were devoted to 
specific objects, viz. binding copies of Nature, a microscope and a new 
notice board to be erected near the roadway. 


Your Council feels that there is one field in which up to now the Society 
has not succeeded as it should. No society can continue to exist and attract 
new members unless it publicises itself and so lets the world at large know 
that it exists and what its activities and functions are. It is confidently hoped 
that with the appointment of Mrs. Hunt as Press Officer this object will be 
achieved. The Council once again appeals to all Chairmen of Meetings and 
all Leaders of Field Meetings to send a report after each such occasion to 
the local Press who have agreed to publish them without charge. Your 
Council wish to record their thanks to the Press for this facility. : 


If this leads to an influx of new members this will immediately improve 
our finances as well as bringing new blood and new ideas into the Society. 
No annual report would be complete without the Council expressing its 
thanks to the support that it has received from all members but above all 
to that band of workers who carry out the duties of the many offices which 
are necessary in order that the Society will function smoothly and efficiently. 
Many of these members work hard behind the scenes and are rarely noticed 
and perhaps not fully appreciated. Some of these officers have decided to 
retire this year and your Council wishes to place on record its grateful 
thanks to those members including among others Mr. Laidlaw, Miss 
Whitaker, Mrs. Parish, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Earl, Dr. Walker, Mrs. Suckling, 
but trusts that we shall still have the pleasure of their company at some of 
our lectures. 


At the same time we welcome those members new to office this year and 
hope that they will find their duties rewarding and again your Council appeals 
to any new members to put their names forward if only for some minor 
office and so join in more fully with the activities of the Society. 
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In this way we can be assured that the Society will continue to flourish 
and that the coming year will bring pleasure and satisfaction to all and 
give us a year that will be even more successful than the one just completed. 

With this meeting, it is with very great regret that I must now relingish 
my office as your Hon. Secretary. I have really enjoyed doing this job and 
I had hoped to continue for many more years. However, it was not to be. 
But I must express my sincere thanks to all the members and officers of the 
Society whose help and friendship has made my task always a happy one. 
I am very pleased that Mr. Heales has agreed to take over these duties and 
I am sure that you will find him much more able than I have been to 
perform the duties that I must regretfully relinquish. 


Archaeology and History 


The programme for the past twelve months has been overshadowed by the 
illness of Mrs. Simpson, who has done so much for us as Chairman of this 
Section for the past 10 years. She has now unfortunately, on doctor’s advice, — 
had to cancel all her activities, which means her resignation of the chair- 
manship for the coming year. We all hope she will soon be on the road 
to recovery and that before long we will be seeing her again at the B.N.S.S. 

Mr. H. C. Heales gave us two very interesting lectures on Greece and 
made us realise that we can always be learning something new about this 
ancient culture. 

In December Mrs. Grange Bennett showed us her excellent slides on 
Spain and some of that country’s lesser known treasures. 

Anything about our Celtic forebears is always interesting and Mr. Peake 
did not disappoint us with battles between the Romans and the Iceni. 

Mrs. Simpson organised a very interesting coach outing to Rockbourne, 
where Mr. Morley Hewitt, showed us artifacts discovered during excavations 
of the Roman Villa and gave us some amusing comments. 

Maiden Castle and Malmesbury Rings were visited under the leadership 
of Mr. Peake. These ancient sites never seem to lose their fascination, no 
matter how often we visit them and much remains to be excavated at Maiden 
Castle. The afternoon was spent visiting Athelampton House. 

Breamore House with its carriage and agricultural Museums were also 
visited and on the return home we saw in the evening light Knowlton Rings 
and its Norman Church. 

Mr. Dockerill, Curator of the Poole Museum, has been busy excavating 
medievai Poole in the Orchard Car Park—before developers move in, and 
some of our members went to see the old stone wall, floors and wells belong- 
ing to past merchants of that time, coming once again to the light of day. 
This was followed by a visit to the museum to inspect artifacts found during 
excavation of the site. 

We are fortunate that Mr. J. Robinson has now taken over Chairmanship 
of the Archaeology and History Section and look forward to an interesting 
year ahead. 

Finally I would like to express my personal thanks to all those who have 
helped us so ably in this section during the past year and all members who 
have given us their support. 

Mrs. J. C. Earl, Deputy Chairman 
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Astronomp 

During the year five lectures were given, the details of which are shown 
on page 256. 

Four of these took place in the evening. The exception was the one on 
“Solar Eclipse June 30th” given on 24th March by Mr. A. G. Owen, which 
took place in the afternoon. 

This was a curtain-raiser to Mr. Owen’s ambitious expedition across the 
Sahara Desert to just inside the northern border of Nigeria, in order to be in 
the best place for viewing the total eclipse of the sun on 30th June, 1973. 

On this occasion the eclipse lasted some seven minutes, an COR, long 
duration compared with previous eclipses. 

The expedition proved a success and a lecture on his experiences with 
coloured slides will be given by Mr. Owen during the October 1973 session. 


Botany 

Inevitably time brings changes and our botany programme in 1973 lacked 
two fixtures which have been notable for many years. It was with great 
regret that Mr. and Mrs. Pickering withdrew from the organisation of the 
annual New Forest Fungus Foray for health reasons. Also, through illness, 
the Misses Penrose were unable to offer their traditional hospitality at Little 
Picket. 

We extend to them ali our warm thanks for their work for the Society 
over the years and our best wishes for their future welfare. 

My husband and I led off the Botany programme in October 1972 by 
showing that Majorca possesses a fascinating flora, including nearly 60 
endemic species. 

Mrs. Hunt, Squadron Leader Banks and Mr. Strain provided an excellent 
team of member speakers who followed with botanical adventures in Kenya, 
on Ben Lawers and in the Neweberg Forest of the Cape respectively. How 
fortunate we are that through modern travel facilities, the camera and 
enthusiasm, our members can show us such plants as the huge Senecios of 
Mount Kenya, small rock clinging alpines, and the wide variety of Ericas 
which abound in the Cape. 

We welcomed two visiting speakers for the first time, the first being Lt.-Col. 
G. E. M. Meadows of the Alpine Garden Society. His wide knowledge of the 
mountains and alpine flora of Spain, and especially of the wild daffodils of 
that country, gave us an unusual viewpoint of mountain fieldwork. 

Mr. R. C. M. Wright was for many years Horticultural Adviser with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and so brought a different approach to the subject 
ef botany. His central theme was the importance of light to plants, whose 
flawering time in the wild is controlled by this factor. Through scientific 
research and the introduction of glasshouses the flowering period can now 
be adapted by the use of light, important in commercial circles. 

With Dr. Francis Rose, B.Sc., Ph.D., we almost got wet feet as we followed 
him on a lecture tour entitled “The Ecology of Bogs”. True bogs are always 


acid but this factor is variable and the least acid bogs support the richest 


flora. The differences between Blanket Bogs, Raised Bogs and Valley Bogs 
and Schwingmoore were explained. Many of the interesting bog plants 
were shown on the screen. 
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During the summer we visited several favourite places of forest, down- 
land and coast—mainly in good weather. 


But how it rained in Bournemouth when a party of us met the Parks 
Manager, Mr. E. W. Hunt and two of his colleagues in the Solarium. 


They gave us their ideas for planting the steep East Cliff so that erosion, 
one of Bournemouth’s worst problems, might be counteracted. How we 
appreciated the welcome refreshments kindly provided by the Amenities 
Dept. before we braved the downpour to inspect the cliffs under Mr. Hunt’s 
guidance. Those who made the effort to attend voted this an afternoon of 
exceptional interest. 


New members Mr. and Mrs. Warwick-Haller invited us to see their 
garden in the New Forest and a brilliant afternoon enabled a large gathering 
to enjoy a unique display of trees and shrubs from many lands. The owners 
have made the garden themselves since 1956 on poor soil and the result is a 
great tribute to their enthusiasm and hard work. We are greatly indebted 
to them for such a happy and instructive visit. 


Our final outdoor excursion of the year was a return visit to the forestry 
dept. of the Shaftesbury Estates, again by kind permission of the owner. Once 
more we were privileged to have the enthusiastic Head Forester Mr. H. J. 
Teasdale as guide and to learn more of tree management from someone to 
whom trees are living things to be cared for. More than 60 species of fungi 
were collected thus compensating somewhat for the omission of the New 
Forest foray. 


My thanks are again warmly accorded to those who have helped in any 
way towards the success of our programmes: speakers, leaders, projectionist 
and especially Mrs. A. K. Hunt. 


Pressure of work for my husband and myself in connection with lectures 
and exhibitions of our colour prints over a 200-mile radius has widened 
very much during the last two years including the British Museum, Kew 
Gardens and the National Museum for Wales. These limit our available 
time and regretfully necessitate my vacating the position of Botany Chair- 
man, the activities for which we have shared and enjoyed. 

Marjorie Parish, Chairman 


Geography 


When presenting the Annual Report of the Council last year the Hon. 
Secretary said he hoped that the coming year would be more successful than 
the last and that we should all find pleasure and contentment as well as iniel- 
lectual enjoyment in our association together. 


If this comment sums up in a few words the objects of the Society then it 
is pleasing to hope that the lecture programmes of the Geography Section 
for last year made a significant contribution to that success. 


- It is apparent that geography in its physical context is a popular source 
of lecture material because it lends itself to illustration by film or slide, and 
during the year the technical and artistic merit of the lecturers’ photography 
has done much to add pleasure and admiration to the intellectual enjoyment 
of their commentaries. Our armchair travels have been wide ranging and 
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accompanied by erudite couriers who have added intellectual stimulation to 
visual enjoyment. 


It is inevitable that the majority of programmes were concerned with 
physical geography and lecturers took us to countries as far apart as the 
Antarctic and the South Pacific. Mr. Bellar’s programme on “Antarctic 
Summer” provided a fascinating view which belied the popular conception 
of colourless polar wastes and his professional duties as veterinary adviser 
to Antarctic expeditions gave added interest to his programme. Mr. K. L. 
Anderson took us to a geographic extreme when he gave another of his 
programmes based on personal experience in Samoa and the South Pacific 
and another tropical journey was provided by Mr. J. J. B. Dexter, who dealt 
with little known Ethiopia. The troubled land of Jordan was the subject of 
a talk by Mr. K. Barnes in his own inimitable manner and members were 
delighted by an invigorating talk from Miss M. Harding, a newcomer to our 
platform, when she conducted the audience on “An Asian Journey”’. 


It would be difficult to conceive a programme with more variety of interest 
and charm of presentation than that given by Mrs. Paavo Berglund under 
the title “Finland, My Country”. An audience which taxed the capacity of 
our lecture hall and included a Counsellor from the Finnish Embassy and 
many well-known guests enjoyed Mrs. Berglund’s commentary, illustrated 
by slides, films and music. Visual interest was added by the extensive exhibi- 
tion of Finnish handicrafts and the national dress worn by Mrs. Berglund and 
her youngest daughter. The many weeks of preparation and planning which 
preceded this programme were well justified and as Chairman I shall 
remember this presentation with special pleasure and satisfaction. 


As a contrast to our foreign wanderings we were reminded of the wealth 
of beauty we enjoyed locally when Mrs. D. E. Taylor presented a programme 
on “The Dorset Scene”, with particular emphasis on its churches and manor 
houses. : 


The practical aspects of geography were competently dealt with by Mr. J. 
Robinson when he had the co-operation of the boys from a local school to 
demonstrate ““Geography in a Modern Secondary School”, and we enjoyed 
the benefit of one of Mr. Teasdill’s special interests when he spoke on 
“Roumania and its Coinage’. Mr. Robinson’s long experience with the Ord- 
nance Survey Department was apparent when he gave an informative address 
on the “Nomadic Tribe of Map-makers’”, whilst we were again indebted to 
the former Chairman of the Section for a popular tour of the Kennet and 
Avon Canal. 


The problems of Human Geography are rarely included in our pro- 
grammes but there could not have been a more eloquent and sincere 
advocate of this aspect of our subject than the late Prof. J. Anderson. It is 
sad to know that his talk on “Freedom from Want—-Man’s Basic Right” 
was the last we shall hear from a devoted exponent of human rights in those 
regions of the world where the beauty of the environment contrasts sadly 
with the misery of their peoples. 


As Chairman of the Section I must conclude with sincere thanks to all 
those who contributed to our knowledge and enjoyment, and not least to 
the ever-ready and reliable projectionists, Mr. Mitton and Mr. Barnes. 

H. C. Heales 
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{Photography 


The artistic standard of photography was maintained throughout the 
season. Lectures were well attended and aroused considerable interest. 

A slight break with tradition was introduced by “The Bournemouth C.C. 
Colour Circle Entertains” in a more lighthearted vein. 

If sufficient members would like an instructional lecture, would they 
contact the Chairman. The Society’s thanks are due to all lecturers and 
Mr. John Mitton for his usual invaluable service. 

Ursula Ogle, Chairman 


Physics and Chemistry 


Mankind has always marvelled at the night sky and in particular the rain- 
bow and various types of halo to be seen. In October, Dr. R. A. R. Tricker, 
M.A., formerly H.M. Inspector in Science, gave a lecture demonstration 
explaining these phenomena. After briefly describing the wave nature of 
light with its properties of reflection, refraction, interference and diffraction — 
he showed the audience the haloes produced by a point source of light 
behind a smal! circular aperture which illuminated a glass plate covered with 
a thin layer of lycopodium powder. From the radii of the halo rings it was 
possible to deduce the size of the lycopodium particles. In like manner the 
size of tiny ice crystals in the upper atmosphere can be measured from the 
diameter of the moon’s haloes. A remarkable series of coloured slides was 
then shown to illustrate other aspects of diffraction and interference. Dr. 
Tricker brought with him his two classic books on the subject, copies of 
which have since been added to our library. 

The important subject of “Drugs and Man” was dealt with by Dr. R. J. 
Walker, B.Sc., M.I.Biol. of the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, 
Southampton University. The tranquiliser drugs had led to much relief with 
a reduction in time spent by mental patients in hospital. Great strides too 
had been made in anaesthesia. With the aid of sectional diagrams of the 
brain the effects of particular drugs and combinations of them on the central 
nervous system were explained. These drugs included alcohol, the opiates, 
tranquilisers and barbiturates. The problems associated with “hard drugs” 
and those of tolerance as well as the commoner L.S.D. effects were con- 
sidered. 

Mr. J. W. McPherson of Gardners Transformers Ltd., Christchurch, gave 
a lecture on “Transformers for Electronics”. Developing the subject historic- 
ally from the discoveries of Michael Faraday in 1831 at the Royal Institution 
of the phenomenon of induced electricity by variable magnetic fields inter- 
secting conductors, the lecturer proceeded to illustrate the wide variety of 
transformers manufactured today and their uses. Whether in the high voltage 
of the National Grid or the microphone of the “pop singers” the trans- 
former principle is the same, the design depending on the frequencies of the 
currents. The Ferrites discovered in 1940 and used in transformer cores had 
led to important developments and higher efficiency. Experiments with the 
cathode ray oscilloscope were used by the lecturer to demonstrate the effects 
and he concluded with an account of the latest transformer the firm had 
made for the Admiralty by which a profile of the nature of the sea bed up to 
two miles deep could be made by a vessel at normal speed. 
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One of the most fascinating developments .in technology has been the 
reproduction of musical sounds. Mr. D. V. Deuters of Messrs. Minns, 
Bournemouth Ltd., dealt with the history and development of electronic 
organs. He first showed how the sounds from reeds and pipes were produced 
and then applied in the earliest instruments in Europe. Laurence Hammond 
in America, who was second only to Edison in inventive capacity, succeeded 
in replacing wind-operated instruments by electric motors and circuits. He 
was greatly aided by his work on the synchronous electric motor basic in the 
design of his now famous organ. The astonishing sophistication of this and 
similar instruments is realised by the production of sounds equivalent to a 
full orchestra in an instrumental volume of a medium roll top desk. The 
triode valve now replaced largely by the transistor and printed electrical 
circuits has widened the range of sound and reduced the volume of the 
instrument. Mr. Deuters brought two instruments which he played illustrating 
their versatility. 

The preservation of food has been one of the most important factors in 
food supply. The part played by physics and chemistry was illustrated in a 
lecture by Mr. N. A. Enstock, M.Sc. of Bournemouth College of Technology. 
The science of deep freeze foods includes the dehydration and salting pro- 
cesses known for many years and the more recent methods of modern 
refrigeration. The changes in food by subjecting it to low temperature was 
explained and illustrated with slides, while the dangers of microbic con- 
tamination and the correct use of refrigerators were outlined. Recently 
emphasis had been on improved quality for the same nutritional value. 

The control of noise and its scientific measurement was the subject of a 
lecture given by Mr. J. S. Brooks, B.Sc., of Bournemouth College of Tech- 
nology. He began by demonstrating with tape recorders the intensity of 
sounds from a music studio, a normal office with duplicators and typewriters 
in action and finally the noise of traffic and pneumatic drills. The action and 
mechanism of the ear and the measurement of sounds and the response of the 
ear were examined. The ear is highly sensitive and tolerant responding 
logarithmically but instances of injury through excessive intensity of sounds 
were given. 96 decibels intensity can be tolerated for two hours a day while 
70 decibels eight hours a day. Mr. Brooks concluded with a brief account 
of methods of control of noise with aircraft. 


Recent advances in Science Teaching was the title of Mr. R. H. Gammon’s 
talk in the concluding lecture of this session. As Director of the Southern 
Science and Technology Forum, Southampton, he was concerned with the 
modern developments of teaching science including changes in syllabuses, 
the requirements of Examination Boards and the role of science and tech- 
nology in society and industry. The work of the British Association for 
student scientists and such TV programmes as “Young Scientists of the 
Year” help the general public to understand trends in developing a scientific 
outlook of students. Finally the new teacher-assessment scheme replacing, to 
some extent, formal examinations and the new type of multiple choice 
questions in examinations was illustrated. Industrialists were increasingly 
aware of these recent advances in training and were backing them up. 

During the year four enjoyable physics and chemistry films were shown 
to the members. These concerned “The Structure of the Atom’’, “‘the James 
Watt Pipe Organ’, “Aerosols” and “Precious Metals’’. 
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Finally through the kind co-operation of Mr. Noddings, Manager of the 
Southampton Docks, a visit was made to the docks and container terminal. 
Mr. L. G. Smith of the Docks Board conducted the tour which was preceded 
by a sea trip round the dock area. The extensions to the Docks for the 
development of modern container transport were seen in action and their 
scope demonstrated. F, Oldham, Chairman 


Zoology—Entomology 


The period under review, October 1972 to September 1973, was notable 
in the south for its below average precipitation and above average hours of 
sunshine. It was, therefore, a good year generally for insecta, an exception 
being the bees. Their honey production was much reduced by the lack of 
floral necta due to the aridity. There was a sufficient population increase of 
lepidoptera to ensure survival in face of natural adverse conditions in future. 
Regrettably man created pollution and other actions continue to reduce 
and probably eventually to extirpate many species. The writer and his | 
correspondents observed a notable increase in the numbers of some species 
on the decline recently, e.g. Erebia epiphron (Perth and Inverness), Coeno- 
nymphia tullia (Betty Hill), Argynnis paphia, Limenitis camilla, vanessa 
atalanta. The latter was the only migrant seen plentifully this year. The moth 
' populations generally also showed an increase. 

The writer continued his Odonata project from last season with improved 
results also due to the better season. All but three of the U.K. breeding species 
were photographed in the “‘field”, including the pairing and ovaposition habits 
of many genera. Out of the toal 45 species recorded 31 were observed in 
the areas of the New Forest—Hampshire, Bournemouth and East Dorset. It is 
nice to confirm the continued firm status of the following very local to rare 
species: Ischnura pumilio (Charp), Coenagrion mercuriale (Charp), Cordulia 
aenea (L), Othethrum cancellatum (Fabr), Libellula fulva (Mull), Sympetrum 
sanguineum (Mill). The first and last of these from East Dorset localities. 
Based on observatiens this season the writer is confident that the status of 
S. alpestris and of O. curtisii is much stronger than records of the last 30 
years seem to imply. 

This Section’s field party and lecture activities are detailed elsewhere in 
these Proceedings. Of these lectures, it is recorded that our members, 
Miss M. Brooks, Ph.C., F.R.E.S. and S. C. S. Brown, F.D.S., R.C.S., L.D.S. 
respectively recorded and photographed in detail the life histories of 24 of 
our butterflies and discovered a species of Nepticulid near Portland, which 
is new to the U.K. lists. J. L. C. Banks, Chairman 


Zoology—HMammalia 


The New Forest and Dorset woodlands provided most of the areas for 
well-attended field meetings. Deer have been the main species of mammals 
studied, from habitat and life-cycle angles. Several innovations have been 
added to my section of zoology including a visit to a donkey stud, a salmon 
leap, pond dipping and marine life. On the last two mentioned expeditions 
field work was facilitated by the use of microscopes. 

To all those who have led expeditions I offer my thanks for their con- 
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tribution to the success of mammalia field meetings and in particular to my 
deputy, Mrs. M. Arnold, who carried on during my absence in Australia. 

Water voles Arvicola amphibius have apparently suffered from pollution 
and badgers Meles meles from over-watching by the general public. During 
a walk in a Dorset woodland there was evidence of muntjac Muntiacus 
muntjak from its distinctive slots and a brief sighting by several members. 
Several field meetings incorporated hare Lepus europaeus occidentalis 
“watching”’. 

The European brown hare belong to the Order Lagomorpha, the Family 
leporidae and the genus Lepus. Hares differ in the field from rabbits 
Oryctolagus cuniculus by a larger size, a more upright stance and longer 
and black tips to the ears. The young are fully furred, open eyed and are 
born in forms above ground. A fully grown hare measures 23 inches from 
nose to tail and weighs up to 8lbs. The brown hare is larger than the other 
species in the British Isles, viz. the Irish hare Lepus timidus hibernicus and 
the Scottish blue or mountain hare Lepus timidus scoticus and it is the only 
one with a dark upper surface on its tail. It has two moults, one in the 
spring and a second in autumn, which is generally greyer, but the colour is 
variable. There is no white phase. The long hind limbs make swift progress 
downhill difficult, so the descent is usually diagonal. Hares are known to 
swim. 

Sporadic breeding throughout the year is possible with the exception of the 
last six weeks in the year. Intense breeding activity lies between March and 
May. At this season they are found in fair numbers but at other times they 
are solitary. Hares are polygamous but the does are “choosy” about their 
mates and lengthy pursuits are common before actual mating takes place. 
The gestation period is between 42 and 44 days. The litter on average is 3/4 
live births but resorption of some foetuses is not uncommon as in the case 
of rabbits. At one time it was thought that the doe would remove some of 
the litter to different forms but fresh evidence has shown that the active 
young can move of their own accord. The doe suckles each leveret about 
every eight hours through the 24 hours for periods up to one hour. They 
are weaned between 2/4 weeks and are then quite independent. 

The most active time for feeding is between dusk and dawn, when nearby 
crops, especially roots, are raided. Grasses are also eaten and damage is done 
to trees by bark-stripping. All food is passed twice through the digestive 
system. The soft faeces are taken directly from the anus. The final pellets are 
hard, dry and somewhat flattened. 

The boxing and other antics of the so-called “Mad March Hare” are not 
only carried out by two bucks, as was formerly thought, but also by bucks 
and does or even by two does. The reason for such is not fully understood, 
but possibly for aggressive and/or sexual motives. 

The tail is flicked up and down to reveal the light underside to act as a 
warning signal or maybe a sign of submission. Other warning sounds are 
produced by grunts and teeth grinding. It is likely that the doe does not only 
find her young by sight but also by faint peeps given by the leverets. 


LECTURES 
The lecture programmes have been varied and of excellent quality, 
starting with one on the Spanish flora and fauna given by the respective 
Chairmen of those Sections. 
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The Coto Donana, a unique sanctuary, lying between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the marshes of Andalusia in Spain, west of the Gwadalquiver estuary. 
A Coto originally meant an area where shooting and hunting rights were in 
private hands. The land was bought in 1963 by the World Wildlife Fund, 
and covers an area of about 125 square miles. The sanctuary teems with 
wildlife and among the mammals are deer, fox, badger, rabbit, hare, mon- 
goose, genet, hedgehog, edible dormouse and Spanish lynx. This last named 
Lynx pardalis was once widespread throughout the Iberian Peninsula but its 
range has been much reduced. It is now found only in a few areas including 
the Coto Donana, where there are an estimated 150/200. It has characteristic 
tufted ears, a fringe of whiskers on the face, a coat with variable sized dark 
spots and a black tipped tail. 


My safari to Botswana and Zambia was of special interest, not only from 
the wealth of wildlife there but also because of the help given by con- 
servationists, biologists and zoologists with whom we had discussions on 
relative problems. In order to get close to the animals we were able to stalk 
them on foot. We were anxious to discover the food preferences of the — 
elephant in relation to the ecology and some stalks were not without incident 
when we were “winded” by the elephants. 


Dr. Rodney East, a New Zealander, spoke about the wildlife of his 
country, indigenous and introductions. The latter were brought in by settlers 
and included many species of deer, rabbits, brush tailed possums, goats and 
pigs. All of which did enormous damage to woodlands and grazing grounds. 
Red deer have reached saturation point. Thar and Chamois were introduced 
from the Himalayas and Europe respectively but do little damage because 
of their habitat high in the mountains. One of New Zealand’s greatest 
treasures, now found only on some off-shore islands, is the tuatura sphenodon 
punctatus, a reptile which is the sole living survivor of a family not far 
removed from the dinosaurs. Two primitive features are the teeth which are 
simple serrations of the jaw and the retention of a third eye, the pineal, long 
since non-functional. 


Natal and its flora and fauna were well illustrated and vividly described 
by Miss M. Brooks. 


Mr. G. Teasdill gave a lecture on Animals in Art, covering a period from 
700 B.C. to 1972. For illustrations he used slides of coins, mosaics, china and 
pictures. The slides showed to advantage the skill and knowledge of the 
artists. In particular two coins of Emperor Philip I highlighted the essence 
of grace and movement of a stag and antelope. An elephant was used by a 
Japanese as a model and carved in silver and gold. A painting by George 
Stubbs of a mare and foal depicted an air of tranquility. 


Mr. Guy Emerson showed his own film of several East African national 
parks, Nairobi, Amboseli and Ngorongoro Crater. The animals included 
impala, lion, cheetah, rhino, elephant, zebra, buffalo, hippopotamus and 
wildebeeste. 

Marwell Zoological Park was the means of giving a talk to members who 
had travelled there. As the various pens and paddocks were visited a short 
history of the various mammals was given, some of which are repeated here. 
The Scimitar Horned Onyx, now only found on the southern fringe of the 
Sahara Desert, has horns which sweep back in an arc over the back. In the 
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breeding season the bulls use them in territorial and leadership contests, each 
one trying to stab the opponent’s shoulder or flank. A fully grown bull 
stands 4ft. at the shoulder and can weigh as much as 450lbs. Cows give birth 
to a single calf, but twins are not uncommon, after a gestation period of nine 
months. It is a fawn colour and weighs about 15/20lbs. It has the rudiments 
of horns at birth but they do not fully develop until four years. Being an 
antelope the horns are not cast annually so that if they are broken or if one 
is lost the head will remain disfigured. There were three species of zebra: 
Hartmann’s mountain Equus zebra hartmannae, with grid-iron cross stripes 
on the rump and a fleshy dew lap on the neck. They live in the arid and 
steep mountains of Africa and Angola and are found in groups of a dozen 
which join up to form herds of 50 or so. They can survive without water for 
several days but will travel long distances to find it, even if they have to 
scrape in dry river beds to find it. The gestation period is 12 months when a 
foal is born every other year. Chapman’s Equus burchelli antiquoram can be 
recognised by the brownish shadow stripes in the white between the black 
stripes. They are plain dwellers and live in large herds mixing freely with 
antelopes. The family group consists of one stallion and several mares. 
During the breeding season there is a good deal of fighting between stal- 
lions for a territory into which mares are already or can be enticed. The mares 
give birth to a single foal after a gestation period of 13 months (approx.) 
Grevy’s Equus grevyi are distinguishable from other species by its finer 
stripes and what almost resemble concentric circles on the rump pattern. 
It is found in Northern Kenya, Ethiopia and Somaliland where it feeds on 
scrub plateau grasslands. Small bands consist of a stallion and several mares 
plus foals, which are born after a gestation period of 13 months. Przewalski’s 
Horse stands 13/14 hands at the shoulder. They are of a stocky build with a 
heavy head, thick neck topped by an erect mane and it has stripes below 
the forelegs. The summer coat is short and sandy brown and the winter one 
is longer and darker. One foal is born each spring after a gestation period 
of 11 months. This horse is the only surviving species of wild horse in the 
world. 

“Let us talk about Animals” was the title of the Chairman’s lecture which 
dealt mostly with Common Rights and commonable animals in the New 
Forest. The said animals are ponies, cattle, donkeys, pigs and a few Com- 
moners have the right to pasture sheep, a right which is seldom exercised. 
Pigs are allowed to roam the forest during the pannage (acorn) season which 
is normally from 25th September to 22nd November. Because an excess of 
acorns which, if eaten in too large a quantity, is a danger to ponies and 
Cattle (alsc deer) the pannage season can be extended. Breeding sows are 
allowed on the forest throughout the year. Cattle are branded with the 
owner’s individual mark and have to pass a tuberculin test before being 
allowed on the forest. Heifers from 4/12 months have to be inoculated 
against contagious abortion. The ear is marked by the veterinary surgeon 
to show that it has been carried out. 


The ponies are not wild, as is sometimes thought to be the case, but each 
is owned individually and is branded with its owner’s mark by the agister, 
and are rounded up for this purpose. The foal that runs with the mare at 
that time is regarded as the property of the owner of the mare. Besides being 
branded the four agisters clip the tails in four different ways, according to 
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which area the ponies belong. The stallions are carefully appraised before 
ermission is granted to allow them to run with the mares. 

“The Inhabitants of Loch Ness” was the title of an illustrated talk given 
by Mr. P. Hodges, a member of Loch Ness Investigation Bureau. A layer of 
silt 400ft. thick precludes successful underwater sightings more than about 
200ft. down. Mr. Hodge stated that his first sight of the monster was at 
night in 1963 at a distance of 300ft. away. He and another member of the 
L.N.I.B. saw one hump and an underwater picture, taken from a boat fitted 
with sonar devices, depicted what looked like a fin. 

Mrs. M. Offen gave an illustrated lecture on the “Natural History of 
Western Canada” in which she included many species of flowers, trees and 
birds besides mammals. Pikas do not hibernate but pluck green plants in 
summer, dry them in the sun (“making hay while the sun shines’’), then 
stores them for winter food. Their skins are used by the Indians for warm 
clothes for their babies. Other mammals shown in their natural habitat were 
mule deer, elk, moose, mountain sheep, gopha, mantles, ground squirrel, 
chipmunk and the black bear, which may also be brown or cinnamon in . 
colour. 

K. Milner Bennetts, Chairman 


Zoologyv—Crnithology 


We are pleased to welcome a number of new members this year, who have 
joined in our wide variety of field meetings. These are arranged to cover the 
local countryside at the most interesting times of the year from the orni- 
thological point of view. 

The early autumn was chosen for a visit to the Dorset Naturalists’ Trust’s 
Reserve on Brownsea Island, where the Warden, Mr. Tony Wise, took us 
to the hides overlooking the lagoon on the east of the island. At high tide 
waders of many species come to rest and feed on the mud of the lagoon, 
where the water is kept at a controlled level as far as possible. _ 

The autumn months bring interesting birds on passage to the shores of 
Poole Harbour and field meetings took place at Brands Bay and Arne, where 
we were pleased to see Greenshank, Tringa nebularia, amongst a host of 
commoner waders. This elegant bird, of the same genus as the Common 
Redshank, Tringa totanus, breeds in Scotland as well as North and Central 
Scandinavia, the Baltic States, North Russia and North Asia, and is a fairly 
frequent passage migrant in August, September and October. This is a larger, 
talier, greyer bird than the Redshank, with a slightly upturned bill and long 
greenish legs. Sometimes it adopts a characteristic method of feeding in 
shallow water, with a side to side movement of the bill and also by a 
succession of rapid dashes through the water with the neck extended and 
the bill submerged. 

Bad weather spoilt meetings to Radipole Lake and the New Forest in early 
winter but a good variety of birds, including many over-wintering waders, 
were seen at Tanners Lane and Stanpit Marsh in January. 

We took part once again in one of the monthly International Wildfowl 
and Wader Counts on the 16th January. 

We visited Cannon Hill, an extensive area of pine woods near Wimborne, 
in February, to see if there was any evidence of nesting Crossbills, Loxia 
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curvirostra, following the eruption of the species last August, but were not 
successful in this area. 

This year large flocks of Brambling were reported on the beech avenue at 
Badbury Rings and we counted a flock of 20, some in spring plumage, 
amongst Chaffinches in early March. 

A field meeting was held at Cadnam Common, for the first time, in April, 
to an area where Woodlark were seen the previous autumn. We were not able 
to find any, but had the good fortune to see a Great Grey Shrike, Lanius 
excubitor, and observe it closely for some time as it perched on smail pine 
trees. This striking bird is a regular winter visitor to this country, staying 
here sometimes until early May. 

Lesser Whitethroat, Sylvia curruca, were heard singing in several bushes 
at Martin Down, on an evening meeting in mid-June, and at various other 
localities during the summer, but the Common Whitethroat, Sylvia com- 
munis, still does not appear to have built up its numbers after the summer 
of 1969, when so few were seen in this country. 

The Willow Tit, Parus atricapillus, is most easily distinguished from the com- 
moner Marsh Tit, palus palustris, by its distinctive call and this was heard 
on a field meeting to the New Forest in July and again on two other 
occasions in similar localities. The two birds are very much alike in appear- 
ance—black crown, ‘sooty’ in Willow Tit and ‘glossy’ in Marsh Tit, white 
cheeks, wings, tail and mantle brown and underparts buffish white. They 
often occur in the same habitat, but in the breeding season the Willow Tit 
shows a distinct preference for a marshy spot or the vicinity of water. 

Evidence of the autumn migration movement was observed at Ninebarrow 
Down in September, when phylloscopus warblers, Common Redstarts, 
Spotted flycatchers, Whinchats, Swallows and House Martins were seen in 
bushes flanking the path to the top of the hill. 

We have had visits from three excellent lecturers during the year. 
Mr. C. M. R. Pitman talked about woodland birds and Sqdn. Ldr. N. Orr 
took as his subject “A look at some Rarities”, showing us outstanding 
pictures of birds not too frequently seen in this country. Mr. John Follett 
spoke to us about the Brownsea Island Heronry, tracing with slides and 
recordings the life-cycle of this interesting bird. 

It remains for the Chairman to thank all the members who have sup- 
ported this Section during the year particularly those who have led field 
meetings and Mrs. Follett for her invaluable help as Deputy. 

L. M. Maddox, Chairman 


LOCAL RECORD LIST OF BIRDS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST 


Slavonian grebe, Podiceps auritus. 2, 16th January, Poole Harbour. 

Goosander, Mergus merganser. 16th January, Poole Harbour. 

Bewick Swan, Cygnus bewickii. 2nd February, Ibsley. 

Buzzard, Buteo buteo. 5th April, Cadnam Common, 29th June, Linford. 

Sparrow-hawk, Accipiter nisus. 28th September, Brownsea Island. 

Hen-Harrier, Circus cyaneus. Male, 17th October, Arne. 

Water-Rail, Rallus aquaticus. Sth December, Radipole Lake. 28th September, 

Brownsea Island. 

Grey Plover, Charadrius squatarola. 6, 3rd October, Hengistbury Head. 3, 17th 
October, Arne. 19th December, Stanpit. 4th January, Tanners Lane. 29th March 
Keyhaven. 21st August, Keyhaven. 28th September, Brownsea Island. 

Woodcock, Scholopax rusticola. 24th July, Frame Heath. 

Whimbrel, "Numenius phaeopus. 9th August, Stanpit. 21st August, Keyhaven. 
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Black-tailed Godwit, Limosa limosa. 29th March and 21st August, Keyhaven. 28th 
September, Brownsea Island. 

Bar-tailed Godwit, Limosa lapponica. 16th January, Poole Harbour. 28th September, 
Brownsea Island. 

Spotted Redshank, Tringa erythropus. 28th September, Brownsea Island. 

Greenshank, Tringa nebularia. 17th October, Arne. 4th January, Tanners Lane. 
2nd August, Stanpit, 8, 28th September, Brownsea Island. 

Knot, Calidris canutus. 28th September, Brownsea Island. 

Sanderling, Crocethia alba. 2, 2nd August, Stanpit. 

Willow-Tit, Parus atricapillus. 17th July, Frame Heath. 

Bearded Tit, Panurus biarmicus. party, Sth, December, Radipole Lake. 

Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaris. 17th November, Anderwood Inclosure. 2, 9th 
March, Pamphill. 28th September, Browsea Island. 

Whinchat, Saxicola rubetra. 6th September, Ninebarrow Down. 

Lesser Whitethroat, Sylvia curruca. 2, 14th June, Martin Down 

Dartford Warbler, Sylvia undata. 2, 2nd November, Brands Bay. 3, 10th July, Three 
Legged Cross. 

Spotted Flycatcher, Muscicapa striata. 6th September, Ninebarrow Down. 

Grey Wagtail, Motacilla cinerea. 9th March, Pamphill. 

Great Grey Shrike, Lanius excubitor. Sth April, Cadnam Common. 

Siskin, Carduelis spinus. 19th December, Stanpit. 

Redpoll, Carduelis flammea. 17th October, Arne. 

Brambling, Fringilla montifeingilla. 20, 9th March, Badbury Rings. 

Cirl Bunting, Emberiza cirlus. 5th April, Cadnam Common. 


Silembers Days 


Throughout the year Members’ Day has been supported on the average 
by 30 to 40 members at each meeting. 

During the year two talks on the “History of Physics” by Mr. Oldham 
gave much interest and we hope to hear more on this subject during the 
coming year. 

The Victorian Period was well discussed and many curious customs 
brought to light by remembered anecdotes of our immediate forbears. The 
meeting was led by Mr. Teasdill who suggested we write down these Vic- 
torian memories before they are completely forgotten. 

I wish to thank Mr. E. Chambers whe so nobly stepped into the gap left 
by the illness of Mrs. Simpson and gave us such an unusual lecture on 
“Technology in Ancient Egypt” and in particular the work of Imhotep who 
anticipated the Greeks by a few thousand years. As usual with lectures by 
Mr. Chambers we always seem to gain so much more knowledge on life. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Robinson we revisited the local revision points 
and we were fortunate to have a fine day for this project. 

Our projection operator, Mr. Mitton, must be thanked for his invaluable 
help during the year and all those members who have helped to make, in 
various ways, Members’ Days so successful. J. C. Earl, Chairman 


Cine Film Subscription Programme 
We were very fortunate to start off the ciné season with our new pro- 
jector, financed by the generosity of our members, the very shrewd sale by 
Mr. Barnes of old and unused equipment and a donation from ciné funds. 
The improvement in lighting expands the scope of the subjects which can 
be shown, as hitherto we have avoided films which might not project well. 
Twenty-four films were shown this season, covering as many interests as 
possible and included, for the Geology Section, a spectacular study of a 
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volcano in eruption entitled “Heartbeat of -a Voicano”, while for the 
Entomology Section “Wings of Copper’ depicted the re-introduction into the 
Fens of this lovely butterfly after a long period of extinction. This film is 
considered of particular merit and is now in the National Archives. 

For the Zoological Section, a particularly intriguing film was “The Num- 
bat”, a little-known marsupial of Australia, and a beautiful study of animals 
in the “Peace Game”, contrasted their “jungle” with our “Civilisation” to 
such effect that we were all anxious to return to the peace of the jungle as 
soon as possible, with a repeat of this film, requested and arranged for the 
current season. As many members were prevented by inclement weather from 
seeing it, they will no doubt welcome this further opportunity of so doing. 

History was covered by such films as “‘After the Arrow”, which dealt with 
historic events from the Battle of Hastings up to the present through com- 
memorative stamps; “Around Paris’, which included such places as Ver- 
sailles, Fontainbleu, etc.; “Pilgrimages in France’, which showed many 
interesting shrines, while geographical locations visited included the Middle 
and Far East and Southern and Northern Hemispheres, with such films as 
“Goa”, “Destination Hong Kong’, “We Discovered North Norway”, etc. 

As usual thanks are due to our projectionist, Mr. Barnes, for more than 
merely projecting the shows so professionally, for when in April we were 
short of one of the advertised films, he bridged the gap with some beautiful 
transparencies which were greatly enjoyed. The support of members who 
attend the ciné shows is very much appreciated and it is hoped that they will 
continue to patronise and enjoy the current programmes. 

G. Draper, Hon. Ciné Programme Secretary 


Lantern Slide Collection 


Slides have been used by members to illustrate lectures on several occasions 
including a lecture by Mrs. Hunt using slides by the late Major Richman. 

The writer gave a talk on the work of A. R. Dugmore, the pioneer nature 
photographer, using slides, many of which were hand-coloured, based on 
his African journeys at the beginning of this century, followed by a com- 
mentary by Miss Bennetts on the animals portrayed. J. C. Mitton 


Hluseum 


I take this opportunity to place on record an expression of gratitude on 
behalf of all members of the B.N.S.S. to Mr. Graham Teasdill for the 
help he has always given and the very efficient way in which he has carried 
out his many undertakings as Curator. For my own part I shall endeavour 
to do my best, supported by officers and members alike. 

Our thanks are due also to Mrs. Eaton and to Mrs. Sephton, who gave 
their time unstintingly in helping me as Curator, and in going through the 
exhibits and generally being of very valuable service to the B.N.S.S. Museum 
as a whole. 

Much interest, not only among members, but also by students, has been 
shown in the various collections. 

Two very advanced students from the Ancient Egyptian Dept. of Birming- 
ham University spent two whole days with your Curator. They were of 
great help to me personally in increasing my own knowledge of this so 
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fascinating period of history, in which I take a very great interest. We 
repaired various damaged exhibits and I am continuing to do so—I am 
always willing, by request, to conduct members around our archaeological 
exhibits. 

There have been no fresh acquisitions during the year. 

Damage was done to one of our mollusc cases recently. I wish to thank 
our member Mr. F. W. Barnes who offered to help and he has made an 
excellent repair as a result. 

All members should be very proud of our Museum for it is a very fine 
one indeed. 

Lord Eccles, the Paymaster-General and Minister for the Arts, together 
with Mr. C. W. Wright, Chairman of the Committee on Provincial Museums 
and Galleries, paid a visit to Bournemouth on 9th November, 1973. Your 
curator and Mr. Griffiths, who represented our Chairman, attended a meeting 
of representatives of Provincial Museums to discuss the report on Provincial 
Museums and Galleries and its implications with members of the Authority. 
We later visited the Russell-Cotes Museum and were conducted around by . 
its Curator, Mr. Graham Teasdill. 

W. A. Bray, Hon. Curator, B.N.S.S. Museum 


@arden 


Miss D. Clamp, Mrs. F. M. Coote, Miss M. A. Gillett, Miss H. L. Payne 
and others have rendered valuable help in the garden for which we are most 
grateful. We need more helpers who should apply to Miss Clamp or Miss 
Payne. Winsome Chomé 


Cea Committee 


Unlike any of the Chairmen of Sections, the Chairman of the Tea Com- 
mittee cannot report any exciting finds or sightings. 

However, we ladies of the Tea Committee, with the help of Mrs. Scott, 
do have the pleasure of listening to the happy buzz of conversation after the 
afternoon’s lecture and of supplying the welcone cuppa’ we are all waiting 
for. 

One big change has taken place in our little world. Miss Whitaker 
announced on 23rd May that she would be retiring as Chairman at the end 
of the Society’s year. 

After 11 years of supervising the afternoon teas and all the work that goes 
into the refreshments for the New Year and Garden Parties, she has earned 
a soft place in all our hearts and we give her our grateful thanks. She is still 
with us on the Tea Committee and her quiet and calm manner will, we hope, 
be a source of help to us for many years to come. 

Thank you Miss Whitaker from all of us, we will endeavour to carry on 
your good work. Mollie K. Parkinson, Chairman 


Visiting Panel 
- During the year many members of the Society have been Visited. 

Since taking over as Chairman of the Visiting Panel from Dr. Grace 
Walker, I would like to thank members of the Council for electing me. 
I would also like to thank the members of the Visiting Panel for their help 
in visiting. . Edna Buckland, Chairman 
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256: 
Lectures, Sield Meetings and Visits, 1972-73 


Lectures open to the public free of charge are shown by the letter p after the date. 
Degrees and other qualifications are inserted only after the first mention of names. 


The programme comprised 74 Lectures, 72 Excursions and Field Meetings, 
11 Members’ Days and 7 Cine Subscription Programmes making a total of 164. 
The Annual General Meeting, 12 monthly Council Meetings and regular meetings 
of Committees were held as usual. 


GENERAL 
LECTURE LECTURER 
1972 
Oct. 7 A Tourist in Northern Spain, Pyrenees and Dr. T. M. Beil, B.A., M.B., 
Asturias B.CH. 
1973 
Feb. 21 The Story of a Greek Village Mrs. M. Grange-Bennett 
May 2 Some Unusual Slides Miss Mary Exton 
Athens and Some Greek Islands Miss F. M. Exton 
May 9 Majorca in the Autumn Dr. T. M. Beli 
June 13 Scenes from Yugoslavia Miss M. Collinson 
July 18 Around the World in 60 Minutes W. A. Bray 
Aug. 20 Mountain Madness Miss I. K. Burroughs 
Sept. 26 Three Mediterranean Themes H. D. Griffiths, M.A. 
SECTIONS 
Archaeology and History Chairman: Mrs. C. Simpson | 


1972 

Oct. 21 Temples, Tombs and Palaces — The Heritage H. C. Heales, J.P., F.n.s. 
of Greece. Part 1 

Nov. 18 Part 2 


Dec. 16 A journey through unknown Spain Mrs. M. Grange-Bennett 

1973 

Jan. 24 The ny Se Hilltops (A critical Historic E. C. Peake, F.z.s. 
Period) 

Mar. 28 Some English Churches Dr. T. M. Bell 

Aug. 1 Revolt of Boudicca E. C. Peake 


Apr. 26 Coach Party to Rockbourne Roman Villa Mrs. C. Simpson 
May 24 Coach Party to Breamore House and Mrs. J. C. Earl 


Museums 
June 6 Coach to Maiden Castle and Athelhampton E. C. Peake 
House 
July 26 Visit to Poole Town Excavations Mrs. J. C. Earl 
Sept. 14 Visit to Poole Town Excavations Mrs. J. C. Earl 
Astronomy Chairman: A. G. Owen 
1972 
Oct. 25 Relativity G. Nash, M.A.(CANTAB), 
F.R.A.S. 
Dec. 20 Evolution of a Star G. Nash 
1973 
Jan. 17 This Winter’s Sky A. G. Owen 
Mar. 24 Solar Eclipse — June 30 A. G. Owen 
Apr. 28 The Solar System G. Nash 
Botany Chairman: Mrs. F. M. Parish 
1972 
Oct. 18 To Majorca for Flowers Desmond and Marjorie 
Parish 


Nov. 15p The Daffodils of Northern Spain and the Lt-Col.G.E.M. Meadows 
Lands where they grow 

1973 

Jan. 20 Some Aspects of the Practical Application of R.C. M. Wright, 
Botany to Horticulture N.D.HORT. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


1972 
Oct. 


May 
May 


May 
May 


June 


June 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


1972 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


1973 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


1972 


Nov. 


Dec. 
1973 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


13 
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Some Flowers of the Ben Lawers Group 


Some Interesting Examples of East African 


Vegetation 
Wild Flowers in the Nuweberg Forest 
The Higher Fungi 
The Ecology of Bogs 


Orchids of Europe 


Fungus Foray 


Solent Shore 
Garden of Acres Down emer Miastead 


Bulbarrow Hill 
Hurn Forest and Moors Rivers 


East Cliff: Bournemouth | 

Stanpit Marsh 

Pepper Box Hill 

Broadley Inclosure 

Valesmoor 

Breamore Down and Mizmaze 

Studland Heath National Nature Reserve 
Shaftsbury Estates (Forestry Dept.) 
Geography Chairman : 
Ethiopia 


Geography in a Modern Secondary School 


Roumania and her Coinage 


Jordan 


The South Pacific — Samoa 


Antarctic Summer 

Finland — My Country 

An Asian Journey 

Freedom from Want 

The Dorset Scene 

The Nomadic Tribe of Map Makers 


Visit to West Kennet and Avon Canal 


~ Photography in the Holy Land and Petra 


Sqdn.Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 
Mrs. A. K. Hunt, B.sc. 


W. S. Strain, M.A. 
Mrs. A. K. Hunt, B.sc. 
Dr. Francis Rose, B.Sc., 


PH.D. 
Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 


Mr. and Mrs. V. H. 
Pickering 

Mrs. M. Goodhart 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Warwick-Haller 

Mrs. I. Poole 

Mr.. and Mrs. J. G. 
Parkinson 

Mr. E. W. Hunt, Parks 
Manager 

Miss E. M. Whitaker 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt 

Miss P. Jenkins 

Mrs. O. E. Murch and 
Mrs. K. D. Killick 

Mrs. M. P. Yule and 
Miss E. S. Haines 

Miss C. E. Ollivant (a 
Warden) 

H. J. Teasdale (Head 
Forester) 


Ss. W. 


H. C. Heales, J.p., F.B.S. 


J. J. B. Dempster, 0.B.E., 
M.A. 

W. E. Crews, B.SC. 

G. Teasdill, F.M.A., 
F.R.N.S., F.R.S.A., F.Z.S. 


Kenneth Barnes 

K. L. Anderson, E.ENG., 
F.I.MECH.E., F.N.Z.LE. 

A. R. M. Bellars, M.A. 

Mrs. Paavo Berglund 

Miss Molly Harding 

Prof. John Anderson 

Mrs. D. E. Taylor 

J. Robinson, B.SC., 1.8.0. 


J. Robinson 


Chairman : Miss V. M. Ogle 


Douglas Tarrant 


Photography in the Grand Canyonand U.S.A. David Pearce, PH.D. 


Bournemouth Camera Club Colour Circle 


Entertains 
Journey into Winter 


3P Reflections on the Countryside 


Miss U. M. Ogle. 
Paul Milne 


1972 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1973 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 


1972 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1973 


Mar. 


May 


Mar. 
Sept. 


June 
July 
July 


1972 
Oct. 


1973 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


1972 
Oct. 
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Physics and Chemistry 
Haloes 


Drugs and Man 


Films, Our Friend the Atom — Walt Disney 


James Watt — Organ 
Transformers for Electronics 


History and Development of the Electronic 


Organ 
The Science of Deep Freeze Foods 
Noise Measurement and Control 


Films, Aerosols, A sense of values — precious 


metals 
Recent Advances in Science Teaching 


Chairman : F. Oldham, J.P., M.A., B.SC., F-INST.P. 


R. A. R. Tricker, PH.D., 
M.A. 

R. J. Walker, PH.D., B.SC., 
M.I.BIOL. 

F. Oldham 

J. W. McPherson 

D. V. Deuters 

N. A. Enstock 

J. S. Brooks 


R. H. Gammon 


Visit to Southampton Docks and Container F. Oldham 


Terminal 


Zoology — Entomology 


Chairman: Sqdn. Ldr. J. L. C. Banks 


Full Day Field Party to observe Insecta inthe The President 


South Wilts area 


A First Look at the lives of some British Miss M. Brooks, PH.c., 


Butterflies 
Insecta and their Environment 


Observations of British Dragonflies (Part 1) 


Magnificent Moths 
Butterflies of the Purbecks (Part 2) 


Observations of Hibernating Insecta 
British Dragonflies (Part 2) 


Studland cliffs for Hymenoptera observations 


Observation of Insecta, Wilts area 


Observations of rare Lepidoptera, Salisbury 


area 
Zoology — Mammalia 


Some Flora and Fauna of Spain 


Safari in Botswana and Zambia 
Mammals of New Zealand 

Animals in Art 

Natal — Wildlife, Towns and Gardens 


East Africa and its Wildlife 

Let us Talk about Animals 

Loch Ness and its Inhabitants 

Out and About in Western Canada 


Red Deer 


F.R.E.S. 
S. C. S. Brown, F.D.s. 
R.C.S., L.D.S. 
The President 


P. R. Grey, F.R.E.S. 
P. R. Grey 


The President 
The President 


Chairman: K. M. Bennetts 


Mrs. F. M. Parish 
(Botany) 

Mrs. L. Maddox 
(Ornithology) 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 
(Mammalia) 


Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Dr. Rodney East 

G. Teasdill 

Miss M. M. Brooks, PH.c., 
F.R.E.S. 

G. Emerson 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

P. Hodge 

Mrs. M. Offen 


Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 
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Sika Deer 
River Test for Salmon Leap 


Roe Inclosure for Deer 
Holidays Hill Inclosure for Deer 
New Forest for Mammals 


New Forest for Deer 

New Forest Deer 

Frogs and Mammals 

Holidays Hill Inclosure for Deer 
Charlton Marshall for Hares 
Mammals 


Hengistbury Head (Marine Life) 


Dorset — Crichel Wood 

Coach to Marwell Zoological Park 
New Forest 

Pond Dipping 


Dames Slough Inclosure 


Deer 

Donkeys 
Canford Heath 
River Walk 
New Forest 


Zoology — Ornithology 


Birds here and in Bermuda 
Woodland birds 


A look at some Rarities 


The Herons of Brownsea 


Hengistbury Head and Wick Hams 
Shipstall Point, Arne, Poole Harbour 
Brands Bay 

Anderwood Inclosure 

Radipole Lake and Weymouth area 
Stanpit Marsh 


Sowley Pond and Tanners Lane 

International Wildfowl Count and Wader 
Count 

The Avon Valley 

Cannon Hill 

Badbury Rings 

Keyhaven Marshes 

Half Moon and Cadnam Common 

Hengistbury Head and Wick Hams 

Stanpit Marsh 

River Stour and Hurn 


Durlston Head 
Evening Meeting to Cranborne area 


Miss K. M. Bennetts 

A. Adamson and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

J. G. Parkinson 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 


J. G. Parkinson 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Mrs. M. Arnold 

J. G. Parkinson 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Scott 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Miss M. Burnhill and 
Miss K. M. Bennetts 

Mrs. L. V. Nicklen 

Miss K. M. Bennetts 

J. G. Parkinson 

Dr. T. M. Bell 
Miss C. F. Noll 

Mrs. M. Arnold and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

A. Adamson 

Mrs. M. Arnold 

Mrs. L. V. Nicklen 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Scott 

Miss E. Balfour-Brown 
(taken by Mrs. M. 
Arnold) 


Chairman: Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


W. J. C. Ames 
C. M. R. Pitman 


Sqdn. Ldr. N. W. Orr, 
A.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. 
J. C. Follett 


Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

L. H. J. and B. J. Masters 
Mrs. V. Follett 

J. H. O. Mansfield 


Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. D. Rossiter 
Mrs. D. Rossiter 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Miss K. Rushton 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
J. H. O. Mansfield 
J. H. O. Mansfield and 
L. H. J. Masters 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Mrs. V. Follett 


and . 


June 
Suly 
July 


Aug.. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


1972 
Oct. 


‘Dec. 
1973 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Linford 

Three-legged Cross area 
Frame Heath 

Stanpit Marsh 
Keyhaven Marshes 
Ninebarrow Down 
Brownsea Island 
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MEMBERS’ DAYS 


Chairman : 


Mrs. J. C.. Earl 


Slides of the Four Day Field Meeting at 


Southsea 


The History of Physics Part 1 


Welcome to New Members 


A Discussion on The Victorian Period 

Technology in Ancient Egypt 

Weston-Super-Mare — The area to be visited 
on the Four Day Field Meeting 

Unusual Slides Belonging to the B.N.S.S. 


Round the B.N.S.S. Garden 


History of Physics Part 2 


Locating Geographical Revision Points, etc. 


_ in the Vicinity of B.N.S.S. 


Slides of Four Day Field Meeting 


Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
Miss E. Balfour-Browne 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 

J. H. O. Mansfield 


_ Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


Mrs. L. M. Maddox 
A. J. Wise (Warden) and 
Mrs. L. M. Maddox 


W. H. Lee 
F. Oldham 


W. Laidlaw 

G. Teasdill 

E. Chambers, F.L.s. 

W. C. Thomas and Miss 
G. McAlpine, B.A. | 

J. C. Mitton and Miss 
K. M. Bennetts 

Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. 
Chambers 

F. Oldham 

J. Robinson 


W. H. Lee 


1903—04 
1904—06 
1906—07 
1907—09 
1909—10 
1910—11 

1911—13 
1913—16 
1916—17 
1917—18 
1918—20 
1920—21 

1921—-23 
1923—24 
1924—26 
1926—28 
1928—29 
1929—30 
1930—31 

1931—32 
1932—33 
1933—34 
1934—35 
1935—36 
1936—37 
1937—38 
1938—39 
1939—40 
1940—41 

1941—42 
1942—43 
1943—44 
1944—45 
1945—46 
1946—47 
1947—48 
1948—49 
1949—50 
1950—S1 

1951—52 
1952—53 
1953—54 
1954—55 
1955—56 
1956—57 
1957—58 
1958—59 
1959—60 
1960—61 

1961—62 
1962—63 
1963—64 
1964—65 
1965—66 
1966—67 
1967—68 
1968—69 
1969-—70 
1970—71 

1971—72 
1972—73 
1973—74 


Bournemouth Patural Science Sorietp 
List of Presidents (1903-1973) 


J. E. Beale (Mayor of Bournemouth) 
G. E. J. Crallan, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S. 
H. J. Waddington, F.L.S. 

A. Ransome, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

A. Smith Woodward, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Dukinfield H. Scott, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Sir Daniel Morris, K.C.M.G., J.P., M.A., D.SC., D.C.L., F.L.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury, D.L., J.P. 

Sir Jethro J. H. Teale, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Field Marshall Lord Grenfell of Kilvey, G.c.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D., F.S.A. 


Lt. Col. Sir David Prain, C.M.G., C.LE., F.R.S. 

F, G. Penrose, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Sir F. W. Keeble, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Hubert Painter, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. 

Claude Lyon 

Professor F. O. Bower, D.SC., F.R.S. 

Henry Bury, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Dukinfield H. Scott, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
J. P. Williams-Freeman, M.D. 

Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Sir F. W. Dyson, K.B.E., M.A., D.SC., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Henry Bury, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Sir Harold Carpenter, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Professor John Cameron, M.D., D.SC., F.R.S.E. 


Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter, M.B.E., D.M., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.B.& 


W. G. Aitchison Robertson, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E. 
Rev. Professor M. C. Potter, M.A., D.SC., F.L.S. 
Inst.-Capt. M. A. Ainslie, R.N., M.A., F.R.A.S. 
William C. Simmons, B.SC., A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 
Professor S. Mangham, M.A. 

A. S. Hemmy, B.A., M.SC. 

J. F. N. Green, B.A., F.G.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, D.S.0., F.S.A. 

W. J. Woodhouse, A.c.P. 

Edward Hindle, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

Mrs. W. Boyd Watt, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Professor Sir R. A. Peters, M.C., M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Ernest Chambers, F.L.S. 

F, Williamson, F.R.HIST.S. 

H. E. Clarke, M.A., B.SC., F.R.LC. 

W. J. Read, M.Sc., F.R.LC. 

W. S. Brown, B.Sc. 

A. W. Legat, M.INST.C.E., M.I.S.E. 

D. A, Wray, PH.D., M.SC., F.G.S. 

Miss M. A. M. Penrose, B.Sc. 

Miss D. M. Lowther, B.Sc. 

James Fisher, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

W. P. Winter, B.Sc. 

F. H. Perring, PH.D., M.A. 

Miss F. M. Exton, B.A. 

Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, D.B.E., D.SC., F.R.S. 
A, J. Butcher, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mrs. A. K. Hunt, B.Sc. 

Professor F. Hodson, PH.D., B.SC., F.G.S. ‘ 
T. Marshall Bell, B.A., M.B., B.CH. 

Ernest Chambers, F.L.S. 

Graham Teasdill, F.M.A., F.R.S.A., F.R.N.S., F.Z.S. 
Miss Ursula M. Ogle 

Sad.-Ldr, J. L. C. Banks 

Miss K. Milner Bennetts, F.z.s. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following publications were received in the Library during the year. 
Some of them were gifts from members who subscribe personally to the particular 
Society. The Library Committee are glad to record their appreciation of such gifts. 


1. Publications issued by a Society or Institution 


Birmingham Natural History & Philosophical Society—Proceedings. 

Botanical Society of the British Isles—(1) Watsonia, (2) Proceedings. 

Bristol Naturalists’ Society—Proceedings. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science—Science. 

British Deer Society—Deer News. 

British Trust for Ornithology—(1) New Bulletin, (2) Bird Study. 

California Academy of Sciences—Proceedings. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society—Proceedings. 

Carnegie U.K. Trust—Annual Report. 

Dorset Natural History & Archaeology Society—Proceedings. 

Fair Isle Bird Observatory—Annual Report. 

Fauna Preservation Society—Oryx. 

Hampshire Field Club & Archaeology Society—Proceedings. 

Hampshire Field Club: Ornithological Section—Bird Report. 

Hertfordshire Natural History Society—Transactions. 

Historical Association—Pam phlets. 

Isle of Wight Natural History & Archaeological Society—Proceedings. 

Linnean Society of London (Botany)—Proceedings. 

Men of the Trees—Trees and Life. 

National Trust—News Letter. 

Royal Commonwealth Society—Journal. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Journal. 

Royal Society for the Protection of Birds—Bird Notes. 

Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden—Natur und Museum. 

Severn Wildfowl Trust—Annual Report. 

Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A.—Annual Report. 

Societé Jersiaise—Annual Bulletin. 

The British Entomological & Natural History Society—Proceedings and Trans 
actions. 

Torquay Natural History Society—Transactions and Proceedings. 

Tromso Museum, Norway—({1) Astarte (short papers), (2) Acta Borealia, 

Upsala University, Sweden—Acta Phytogeographica Suecica. 

U.S. Information Service—Pamphlets, Science Horizons. 

West Wales Naturalists’ Trust—Nature in Wales. 

Zoological Society of London—Newsletter. 


2. Periodicals received : 
Animals, Antiquity, British Birds, Geographical Magazine, Nature, Science Journal 


The Bourne Press, 3/11 Spring Road, Bournemouth 
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